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INTRODUCTION. 


X  HERE  is  no  fubjedt  which  has 
more  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  thofe 
who  have  thus  intruded  on  the  pub- 
lic, than  the  framing  of  what  might 
appear  an  adequate  apology  for  the 
prefumption  it  exhibits. 

I  am  perfectly  confcious  that  ambi- 
tion  of   applaufe   is    the   motive    to 
which  fuch  an  attempt  will  be  gene- 
rally attributed,  and  that  in  the  mind 
A  of 
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of  moft,  its  failure,  as  in  iimilar  cafes, 
will  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt proportionable  to  the  fuppofed 
exorbitance  of  the  expectation  of  the 
man  who  prefumes  to  addrefs  them ; 
and  I  can  allure  you,  that  my  experi- 
ence of  the  extent  of  the  goodnature 
and  indulgence  of  men  on  thefe  fub- 
jecls,  and  the  little  practice  I  have  had 
of  arranging  or  flating  my  thoughts 
in  writing,  would  have  prevented  me 
from  addreffing  thefe  letters  to  you, 
and  itill  more,  from  fubjecting  them 
to  the  public  eye,  at  any  other  period 
than  in  times  fuch  as  thofe  in  which 
we  live. 

But  whilft  the  induftry  with  which 

calumnies 
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calumnies  have  been  circulated,  ren- 
ders, in  my  apprehenfion,  an  explana- 
tion of  my  motives  to  you  neceflary ; 
an  attempt  by  a  plain  and  limple 
ilatement  to  bring  back  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  nation  the  various  fteps 
by  which  folly,  art,  and  mifmanage- 
ment  have  combined  to  miflead  the 
public  mind,  and  to  link  the  country 
into  its  prefent  flate  of  calamity,  can- 
not be  difadvantageous  to  them :  and 
if  it  exhibits  in  its  imperfections  a 
proof  of  my  want  of  ability,  I  mail 
in  my  own  mind  feel  ample  com- 
penfation,  if  it  produces  in  yours  the 
conviction  that  I  am  ready  to  hazard 
any  thing  rather  than  that  my  pub- 
lic conduct  mould  not  Hand  fairly  in 
your  eftimation. 

A  a  The 
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The  impreflion  which  fine  words 
make  is  one  thing,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  reafon  another;  I  have  no 
habits  of  compoiition,  and  if  I  had,  I 
have  not  vanity  fufEcient  to  fuppofe 
that  I  could  miflead  you  into  an  ap- 
probation of  that  which  appeared  to 
myfelf  culpable.  But,  convinced  of 
the  rectitude  of  my  conduct,  it  is  not 
by  art  I  wiih  to  court  your  approba- 
tion, but  by  reafon  to  command  it ;' 
and  in  attempting  to  effect  this,  I 
look  forward  with  confidence,  that 
the  ftrength  of  the  cafe,  brought  un- 
der view  at  a  moment  when  preju- 
dice has  in  fome  degree  fubfided,  will 
fink  in  your  minds  the  imperfections 
of  the  ftatement. 

3  In 
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In  relying  on  the  nature  of  the 
times  as  an  apology  for  my  intrufion, 
I  mean  not  to  allude  to  any  of  thofe 
misfortunes,  fo  often  dwelt  upon, 
which  are  the  univerfal  attendants  of 
warfare  ;  nor  to  thofe  themes  of  com- 
plaint which,  though  often  true,  have 
been  generally  malicioufly  regarded  as 
the  refort  of  disappointed  politicians. 
The  fcenes  of  unparalleled  difafters, 
that  have  followed  one  another  with 
unprecedented  rapidity,  appropriate 
in  the  minds  of  all,  chara&eriftic  cala- 
mities to  the  times;  and  there  are  none 
who  have  attended  to  the  periodical, 
publications  of  the  day,  who  muft  not 
have  obferved,  that  a  fyftem  of  fcan- 
dalous  infinuation  and  difgraceful  ca- 
A  3  luruny 
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lumny  has  been  carried  on  by  men 
fuppofe4  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
Government,  and  who  have  undoubt- 
edly by  them  been  fcreened  from  the 
juftice  of  their  country  #,  as  novel  in 

itfelf, 

*  The  following  libel,  amongft  many  others,  ap- 
peared about  a  year  ago,  in  a  paper  called  The  True 
Briton. 

"  How  filently  the  rogues  of  London  have  patted 
<l  over  the  fwindling  and  fraudulous  tricks  of  the  c.oiy- 
"  ventional  rogues  of  Paris !  They  have  not  applauded 
"  the  rrieafures  of  confiscating  the  property  of  ftrangers 
^  in  the  public  funds  in  France,  and  they  dare  not  con- 
"  demn  it.  In  the  one  cafe  they  would  be  hooted  at,  and 
"  fpurned  by  every  honeft  man  in  the  kingdom  j  and 
"  in  the  fecond,  they  would  lofe  their  falaries ;  and 
"  which  by  the  by  they  are  likely  to  do  very  foon  ;  for 
"  Danton  has  publicly  declared  that  no  confidence  is  to 
"  be  placed  in  the  Englifli  at  Paris,  who  call  themfelves 
•"  the  victims  of  the  Britifli  Government  j  and  that  they 

"  ought 
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itfelf,  as  it  is  difgraceful  to  the  age.  If 
therefore  a  fenfe  of  the  firft,  which  is, 

now 

*{  ought  all  to  be  imprifoned.  Lord  Kenyon  appears  to 
**  be  of  the  fame  opinion  in  fome  cafes  that  have  come 
"  before  him  j  and  the  Traitors,  who  would  have  facri- 
tf  ficed  their  country  to  France,  are  now  very  properly 
"  punifhed  by  being  renounced  by  both.  C  ye  Prieft- 
«  leys  !  Ye  Frofts !  Ye  Stones  !  Ye  Paines  !  Ye  Sir 
"  Robert  Smiths  !  and  ye  Lauderdales  !  What  fay  you 
"  to  this  opinion  of  Danton,  and  the  lofs  of  your  pro- 
**  perty  ? — You  have  neither  character  nor  confideration 
*'  in  France  or  England  :— defpifed  in  the  latter,  and 
*'  fpurned  by  the  former,  where  will  ye  feek  refuge  .?" 

Upon  applying  to  the  Attorney  General  for  proof 
of  the  publication,  I  was  by  him  with  great  civility 
and  attention  informed,  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
the  officers  employed  to  purchafe  the  newfpapers  ;  he 
referred  me  however  to  the  Treafury,  and  ftated,  with 
that  certainty  which  his  idea  of  juftice  and  propriety 
fuggefted,  his  convi&ion  that  I  would  there  get  that 
which  on  a  fimilar  application  had  been  granted  toothers. 

Bui 
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now  pretty  generally  felt,  can  vindi- 
cate in  your  minds  the  attempt  I  am; 
about  to  make,  I  mould  flatter  myfelf 
that  none  can  abftain  from  fympathiz- 
ing  with  the  deiire  I  feel,  by  fair  an<J 
plain  explanation,  of  doing  away  the 

But  after  a  long  evafive  correfpondence  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treafury,  though  he  acknowledged  its  hav- 
ing been  granted  in  feveral  cafrsj  fome  of  which  he 
named,  I  found  I  could  not  even  learn  from  him  the; 
mode  in  which  my  application  mould  be  made. 

In  this  dilemma  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf,  and,  by. 
his  directions,  laid  my  requeft  before  the  Board  in  the 
fhape  of  a  Memorial,  which  was  by  them  immediately 
negatived. — The  whole  correfpondence  is  now  in  my 
pofleffion. 

I  perfectly  well  know  the  afliduity  with  which  the 
report  has  been  circulated,  of  my  pofiefling  property 
in  France,  and  even  encouraged  by  thofe  who  I  be- 
lieve muft  have  been  as  much  convinced  of  the  falfe- 
hood  of  it  as  myfelf. 

effea 
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effect  which  may  have  been  unjuftly 
prQduce.d  by  tl^e  laft, 

Various  are  the  modes  to  which  the 
art  and  ambitioq.  of  Minifters  have  re^ 
forted,  as  means  of  obtaining  or  retain- 
ing their  Situations.  But  it  was  re- 
ferved  for  this  Adminiftration  to  en- 
deavour to  fecure  their  ill-got  power, 
by  coupling  the  exiftence  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  with  their 
own  exiftence  in  office ;  to  treat,  with 
unparalleled  prefumption,  oppolitioii 
to  them,  even  if  conducted  by  means 
formerly  pra&ifed  by  themfelves  *,  as 

rebellion 


*  See  the  Preamble  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Bill, 
and  his  Letter  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sharman ;   the 

Refolutions 


rebellion  againft  the  Hate ;  to  hold  out 
the  continuance  of  their  meafures  as 
the  only  fecurity  for  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  the  moment  of  their 
downfall  as  the  fure  aera  of  a  revolu- 
tion. To  eftablifh  this  belief  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  fuperior 
merit  or  management,  has  long  ap- 
peared, even  to  themfelves,  imprac- 
ticable;—but  they  have  Hooped,  by 
calumny  and  infinuation,  to  endea- 
vour to  create  a  mifreprefentation  of 
the  motives  of  others,  and  thus  have 
looked  to  the  diffidence  which,  by  art, 
they  could  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  of  the  principles  of  their  op- 

Refolutions  at  the   Thatched  Houfe  Tavern,    where 
Mr,  Pitt  was  prefent  -,  and  his  Speeches  on  Reform, 


ponents,  as  the  fource  of  that  fecurity 
which  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
merits  made  them  defpair  of  acquir- 
ing, by  attempting  to  eftabliih  a  con^ 
fidence  in  themfelves, 

. "  1"^  "  * .  >  •*•'  ,•  r*  >?   f-  '^C!'<'; 

It  is  to  do  away  any  impreflion  which 
their  induftry  in  this  purfuit  may  have 
made,  that,  in  the  following  letters,  I 
wim  to  difclofe  to  you  the  real  mo- 
tives that  have  actuated  a  man  who, 
on  the  fubjecl:  of  the  prefent  war,  has 
been  a  uniform  oppofer  of  their  mea- 
fures  ;  to  unveil  to  you  the  difguifed 
motives  of  thofe  who  have  contributed 
to  involve  the  nation  in  it ;  and  to  ex- 
hibit to  you  that  feries  of  unfyftematic 
mifmanagement,  which,  as  it  will  ac- 
2 ,  count 
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count  for  the  calamities  that  are  paft, 
will  teach  you  what  you  have  to 
expert  in  future. 

By  thefe  means  I  hope,  if  it  has 
been  any  where  fuccefsfully  eflablifh- 
ed,  to  diflodge  the  prejudice*  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  common  betwixt 
the  power  and  the  meamres  of  thofe 
who  now  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  the  exiftence  of  our 
happy  Conftitution. 

The  attempt  is  that  which  ought  to 
be  as  grateful  to  the  Sovereign  as  to 
his  People;  for  if  the  love  of  the 
Conftitution,  univerfally  prevalent, 
makes  the  public  voice  anxioufly  ex- 

prefs 
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prefs  its  defire  of  perpetuating  the 
bleflings  which  from  it  they  derive, 
the  Sovereign  and  his  Family  have 
under  it  too  deep  a  flake,  I  truft  in 
God  too  permanent  a  one,  to  wifh  to 
fee  its  exiftence  coupled,  even  in  idea, 
with  that  of  any  adminiftration ;  far 
lefs  with  that  of  an  adminiftration 
who  by  their  meafures  have  brought 
themfelves  into  fuch  a  lituation,  that 
they  can  neither  advance  without 
ruin,  nor  retreat  without  difgrace. 


LET- 


&c. 


LETTER    I. 

jfx  S  the  numerous  publications  that  have 
at  various  periods  appeared,  on  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  the  French  Revolution,  are 
admitted  by  all  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  amufement  and  information  of  the 
public ;  fo  it  muft  alfo  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  important  fubjec~t  has  been  generally 
treated  with  a  degree  of  talent  that  has 
juftly  created  a  well-founded  opinion  of  the 
capacity,  and  an  admiration  of  the  ingo- 
nuity,  of  thofe  who  have  in  this  country 

entered 
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entered  at  large  into  the  confideratlon  of  it. 
No  man  can  entertain  a  higher  refpecl:  than 
I  do  for  the  uncommon  difplay  of  abilities 
that  has  been  exhibited  on  thi's  occafion  ;  I 
fhould  indeed  conceive  any  wim  to  detract 
from  their  merit  as  a  mark  of  my  own  want 
of  tafte  and  judgement.  I  muft  however 
acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  reflect  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  difcuiTed,  or 
the  point  of  view  in  which  it  has  almoft 
been  univcrfally  held  out  to  our  attention, 
without  lofmg  in  a  Confiderable  degree  the 
pleafure  I  derived  from  perufmg  them. 

It  might  reafonably  have  been  fuppofed 
that  a  great  and  fudden  convulfion  in  a 
neighbouring  kingdom  would,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  have  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
confequences  it  was  likely  to  produce  to  our 
own  country,  and  to  the  confideration  of 
the  line  of  conduct  which  it  was  prudent 

and 
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and  proper  for  us  to  purfue ;  and  it  if  ould 
have  perhaps  been  fortunate,  if,  inftead  of 
launching  into  the  wide  fea  of  its  univerfal 
operation,  they  had  limited  themfelves  to 
the  narrow  view  of  its  effects  in  our  national 
fecurity ;  if,  inftead  of  inveftigaVing  its  con- 
nection with  the  general  interefts  of  man, 
and  the  ftate  of  happinefs  or  mifery  it  was 
likely  to  diffufe  over  the  world,  the  writers 
of  this  country  had  confined  themfelves 
more  immediately  to  its  connection  with 
the  interefts  of  Englifhmen,  and  the  profpe- 
rity  of  this  nation.  The  fubject,  even  in 
this  point  of  view,  feemed  to  furnifh  ample 
ground  for  fpeculation.  The  deftruction  of  a 
government  whofe  monarchs  and  ftatefmen 
had  fo  often  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
this  country,  and  facrificed  the  peace  of 
Europe  to  that  reftlefs  fpirit  of  ambition  and 
political  intrigue,  with  which  experience  had 
taught  us  that  they  had  for  upwards  of  a 
3  century 
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century  been  uniformly  animated,  was  in 
itfelf  deeply  interefting,  arid  the  confequences 
of  it  to  us  could  not  fail  to  appear  to  all  fuf- 
ficiently  important. 

But,  dazzled  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  fcene, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  quefUons  agitated 
in  the  exalted  imaginations  of  thofe  who 
have  treated  on  the  fubjedt,  the  narrow 
views  of  national  intereft  and  national  fe- 
curity  have  been  eclipled.  Every  queftion 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the  internal 
government  of  France  has  been  confidered 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  general 
interefts  of  mankind,  and  the  immediate 
happinefs  of  the  univerfe.  Loft  to.  the  re- 
collection  of  all  national  feeling,  or  perhaps 
looking  with  contempt  on  the  pofleffion  of  it, 
-as  citizens  of  the  world,  they  have  ftepped 
forward  to  the  conteft  with  all  the  prejudices 
of  citizens  of  France  they  have  generally 
terminated  in  conducting  it. 

An 
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An  admirer  however  of  that  wifdom 
which  diftinguifhed  the  conduct  of  M.  de 
Vergennes,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  conteft  with  America,  anxiotifly  courted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  and  ingenuous 
of  his  country,  to  the  inveftigation  of  the 
confequences  that  were  likely  to  refult  to 
France  and  Spain  from  the  ftruggle ;  and 
left  us  to  difcufs  amongft  ourfelyes  the  ab- 
ftract  queftions  concerning  the  due  limits  of 
that  filial  affection  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  colony,  or  the  extent  of  that  right 
of  taxation  for  which  we  contended ; — it  will 
be  my  object  in  this  letter,  alone  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  Revolution  of  France, 
as  it  has  affected  the  political  fituation  of  this 
country. 

A  uniform  opponent  of  that  fyftem  of 

conduct  which  has  been  adopted,  I  fliall,  by 

purfuing  this  inquiry,  have  an  opportunity 

B   2  Of 
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of  difplaying  to  you  the  real  grounds  on 
which  I  have  acted — of  fubjecting  to  your 
view  the  motives  which,  in  the  difcuffion 
of  the  important  queftions  that  have  pre- 
fented  themfelves  for  decifion,  have  regulated 
my  conduct — and  I  mall  have  thus  the  fatif- 
faction  of  thinking,  that,  if  I  fhould  unfor- 
tunately meet  with  your  difapprobation,  that 
difapprobation  will  arife  from  a  fair  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  not  from  any  prejudice 
created  by  thofe  libellous  infmuations,  with 
which  it  is  the  fafhion  of  the  day  to  aflai! 
thofe  who  with  to  build  their  opinions  upon 
the  found  foundation  of  reafon  uninfluenced 
by  temporary  alarms,  or  who  have  not  yet 
learned  to  make  their  public  conduct  uni- 
formly fubfervient  to  their  private  views  of 
mtereft. 

The  Revolution  in  France,  whilft  no  one 
yet  feemed  alive  to  the  idea  that  the  imme- 

8  diate 
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diate  interefts  of  this  country  would  be  af- 
fected by  it,  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
all: — by  the  difcerning  in  France  it  had  long, 
from  the  fituation  of  that  country,  been  fore- 
feen;  but  in  this — where  we  were  not  likely 
to  derive  any  information  from  the  inter- 
courfe  of  our  Government  with  its  Court, 
who  were  interefted  to  conceal  the  fituation; 
nor  from  our  travellers,  who  in  general  af- 
fociated  with  the  Clergy  and  Nobility,  a 
clafs  of  men  that  appear  to  have  remained 
blind  to  their  fituation  to  the  lail — it  came 
upon  us  by  furprife:  and  if  the  event  it- 
felf  was  unexpected,  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  conducted  was  no  lefs  fo.  The  energy 
and  vigour  difplayed  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  States  General,  the  refolution  and  ftrm- 
nefs  whick  diftinguifhed  their  meafures,  con- 
trafted  with  that  levity  and  frivolity  which  the 
nation  had  formerly  exhibited,  and  which  we 
we  had  Jpng  conceived  to  be  the  chief  feature 
B  in 
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in  their  character,  whilft  it  augmented  the 
furprife,  naturally  added  to  the  intereft  which 
was  univerfally  felt  in  the  ftruggle ;  and  there 
exifted  none  who  did  not  fee  with  aftonifh- 
ment — many  who  viewed  with  admiration — 
the  great  and  animated  exertions  of  a  people 
contending  for  what  all,  of  necefiity,  regard- 
ed as  the  object  of  the  greateft  importance 
that  could  occupy  the  mind  of  man, 

Whilft  it  thus  gratified  by  its  novelty,  and 
interefted  the  fpeculations  of  thofe  who  had 
made  the  mind  of  man,  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  the  nature  of  government,  the  fub- 
ject  of  abftract  inveftigation — it  afforded  to 
the  politician,  who  confidered  only  the  fitu- 
ation  of  this  country,  matter  of  joy  and  ex- 
ultation.   The  extinction  of  a  government, 
whofe  reftlefs  fpirit  of  intrigue,  whofe  con- 
tinued love  of  warfare,  whatever  might  b^ 
the  character  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne, 
4  or 
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or  the  ftatefmen  that  furrounded  him,  pro- 
mifed  to  the  nations  of  Europe  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  peace  and  tranquillity  than 
they  had  hitherto  poffefled;  to  us,  in- par- 
ticular, the  benefits  that  feemed  likely  to  at- 
tend it  were  great.  We  daily  felt  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  increafe  of  our  capital,  arifing 
from  that  transfer  of  moveable  property 
which  always  has,  and  which  always  will 
take  place,  from  a  country  in  a  ftate  of  revo- 
lution, to  that  country  the  tranquillity  of 
whofe  government  feems  to  afford  the  great- 
eft  profpect  of  fecurity.  In  the  circum- 
ftances  which  attended  the  internal  arrange- 
ments in  which  France  was  engaged,  we 
faw  what  we  thought  conftituted  the  im- 
poflibility  of  any  attack  being  made  on  her 
part  for  years  :  in  anticipating  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  we  were  likely  thus  to  enjoy,  we 
began  to  perceive  the  rapid  diminution  of 
that  national  debt  with  which  we  were  loaded, 
B  4  and 
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and  which  forms  the  only  check  upon  the 
cnterprifmg  fpirit  of  the  nation  :  in  antici- 
pating that  which  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope were  likely  to  enjoy,  we  faw  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  our  commerce  by  the  increafed 
demand  of  our  manufactures,  upon  which 
we  knew  our  wealth,  our  profperity,  and  our 
importance  as  a  nation,  ultimately  to  de- 
pend. 

Our  hopes  of  fecurity  retted  not 'alone 
upon  the  deftruction  of  the  old  government 
of  France:  the  hatred  and  deteftation  in  which 
all  the  principles  that  had  actuated  it  were 
held  by  thofe  who  feemed  to  fucceed  to  the 
management  of  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, afforded  us  well-grounded  hopes  that 
innovations  would  not  be  confined  to  ar- 
rangements in  her  interior  government  j  it  in 
a  degree  confirmed  the  reafonable  expecta-* 
tion,  which  we  formed,  of  feejng  a  change  in. 
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that  fyftem  which  fhe  had  long  purfued  in 
her  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations,  not  lels 
beneficial  to  herfelf,  than  it  was  likely  to  be 
to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  language  too  which  upon  all  occafions 
fhe  ufed,  the  fentiments  which  at  firft  di£- 
tinguiftied  all  her  public  ads,  as  they  fpoke 
an  averfion  to  hoflilities,  a  defire  of  culti- 
vating the  arts  of  peace,  tended  not  a  little 
to  eftablifh  that  opinion  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  change,  which  general 
reafoning  had  taught  us  to  think  we  were 
Jikely  to  enjoy. 

Such  were  the  happy  profpeds  entertained 
J>y  almoft  all ; — by  thofe  who  judged  from 
the  documents  that  were  in  the  hands  of 
every  one — by  thofe  whofe  fituation  might 
be  fuppofed  to  give  them  accefs  to  pre- 
ferable fources  of  information — by  the  phi- 

lofopher, 
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lofopher  who,  in  his  clofet,  viewed  with 
pleafure  the  advantages  which  mankind  were 
likely  to  derive  from  the  exiftence  of  a  free 
government,  over  a  people  who  had  long 
laboured  under  a  preflure  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations, with  which  'the  vicious  ambition,  the 
folly  and  the  ignorance  of  its  old  govern- 
ment had  loaded  it  —  as  well  as  by  the 
practical  politician,  who,  in  the  fenate,  an- 
nounced with  eagernefs  the  advantages  which 
we  as  a  nation  were  likely  to  derive  from 
the  change  ;  and  whilft  in  the  pulpit  we 
heard  it  employ  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Price, 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  it  commanded 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  alluding  to 
it  in  his  memorable  fpeech  on  the  finances 
of  the  country,  in  February  1792,  declared, 
"  That  unquestionably  there  never  was  a 
"  time  when,  from  the  iituation  of  Europe, 
"  we  might  more  reafonably  expedt  fifteen 
'  years  of  peace  than  we  may  at  the  prefent 
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"With  what  aftonifhment  will  he,  who  at 
a  future  period    reads  the  hiftory    of  the 
day,    fee,    within  a  few   pages,  all   thefe 
profpects  of  peace  and  fecurity  vanifh  be- 
fore his  eye! — With  what  aftonifhment  muft 
every  one  retrace  in  his  recollection,   that 
though  it  is  little  more  than  two  years  fmce 
the  declaration  was  made,   this  country  has 
been  engaged,    for  near  a  year  and  a  half, 
in  one  of  the  moft  expenfive  and  difaftrous 
wars  of  which  our  hiftory  affords  us  any 
recollection — has  been  with  induftry  em- 
ployed,   by    remonftrances,    intrigues  and 
fubfidies,  in   endeavouring  ^to  engage  every 
European  power  in  the    conflict — and  in 
purfuing  a  fyftem  that  none  ever  held  out 
-  more  ftrongly  as  deftructive  to  our  inte- 
refts,  than  thofe  who  have  been  the  pro- 
moters and  conductors  of  it ! 

That  it  has  been  entered  into  with  the 

approbation  of  the  public,  is  a  thing  which 

cannot 
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cannot  be  difputed  ;  but  it  ought  always  to 
be  recollected,  that  as  national  character  is 
moulded  and  framed  from  the  form  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live — as  the 
penfivenefs  or  levity  which  diftinguifhes 
individuals,  the  nature  of  the  inveftigations 
in  which  they  are  led  to  occupy  their  minds, 
the  characteriftics  of  the  refults  which  they 
are  induced  to  form,  depend  much  on  the 
government  and  inftitutions  under  which 
they  live — fo  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  go- 
vernments to  communicate  temporary  im- 
preffions,  and  in  general  for  a  time  to  guide 
the  minds  of  the  people  over  whom  they 
prcfide; — and  perhaps  there  has  been  no  pe- 
riod when  more  pains  were  taken,  by 
alarms,  by  mifreprefentation  and  defamation, 
to  affed  the  public  mind,  and  reconcile  it 
to  the  fyflem  which  has  been  purfqed. 

Taught  to  value  the  bleffings  of  peace, 
by  the   experience  of   the  benefit  during 

thefe 
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thefe  laft  ten  years  we  have  derived  from 
it,  by  the  unparalleled  fituation  and  prof- 
perity  we  had  attained;  ftill  alive  to  the 
recollection  of  the  calamities  which  had  at- 
tended a  perfeverance  in  the  American  war, 
and  the  ruin  in  which  by  it  we  had  well 
nigh  been  involved ;  having  imbibed  pretty 
generally,  from  the  fpeculations  of  the  en- 
lightened age  in  which  we  live,  an  opinion 
that  hardly  any  fuccefs,  or  the  attainment 
of  any  object  we  could  imagine  to  ourfelves, 
could  compenfate  to  us  as  a  nation  for  the 
certain  calamities  of  war ;  viewing,  in  the 
interruption  of  our  commerce,  in  the  ex- 
pence  in  which  we  inevitably  mufl  be  in- 
volved, certain  and  fure  misfortunes  which 
no  acquifition  of  foreign  territory  could 
counterbalance  or  repay;  it  was  no  light 
and  trivial  reafon,  it  was  no  moderate  fer- 
mentation of  opinion,  that  could  have  in- 
fured  a  patient  hearing  for  any  one  who 

prepofed 
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propofed  to  involve  us  in  hoftilities ;  and 
nothing  mort  of  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
convince  the  nation  that  it  was  neceflary 
for  its  exiftence,  feemed  to  afford  any  pro-* 
fpe£t  of  its  being  univerfally  relifhed. 

To  produce  thefe  efFe&s  no  exer^on  was 
neglected,  by  every  infmuation  and  manage- 
ment. The  belief  was  imprefTed  on  our 
minds,  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
for  which  we  had  fo  often  contended,  was 
deftroyed  ;  that  our  allies,  whom  we  were 
in  honour  and  intereft  bound  to  defend, 
were  about  to  be  facrificed  to  a  degree  of 
ambition,  of  the  extent  of  which,  even  the 
recollection  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  could 
furnifh  us  with  no  idea  ;  and  laftly,  that 
that  conftitution  under  which  we  enjoyed 
happinefs  and  profperity,  and  which  almoft 
all  equally  agreed  in  admiring,  was  about 
to  be  undermined.  The  horrors  committed 

by 
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by  the  French,  whilft  the  preflure  of  external 
foes,  and  the  real  grounds  from  which  they 
had  originated,  were  kept  out  of  fight,  were 
anxioufly  brought  forward  to  roufe  the  paf- 
fions,    and    by    prejudice   to   bar   in   our 
thoughts  every  idea    of  the  poflibility  of 
treating.     By  our  fears  and  our  hopes   we 
were  alternately  aflailed  and  flattered  ;    and 
the  number  of  vifionary  republicans  in  this 
country,  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  our  conftitution,  were  reprefented  to 
us  as  alone  to  be  equalled  by  the  number  of 
imaginary  royalifts   in   France,  who  were 
ready  to  join  us  upon  our  firft  appearance 
in  the  field ;  and  whilft  the  confideration  of 
the  ftrength,  of  the  great  military  {kill  and 
experience  of  the  powers  with  whom  we 
were  about  to  co-operate,  flattered  us,   on 
the  Continent,    with   fpeedy   and  fplendid 
fuccefs  to  be  attained  at  no  very  immode- 
rate expence,  we  were  taught  to  look  for- 
ward 


Ward  with  avidity  to  the  profpe£  of  mer- 
cantile advantage,  which  the  definition  of 
the  naval  power  of  France,  and  the  poffef* 
fion  of  her  colonies  would  afford. 

Such  were  the  opinions  that  induftry  and 
power  combined  fuccefsfully  to  propagate ; 
and  it  became  the  creed  of  all,  that  as  war 
was  the  fure  means  of  extending  our  confe- 
quence  and  importance  abroad,  ib  at  home 
it  was  the  only  one  of  fecuring  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  of  preferving  that  conftitu- 
tion  which  we  had  all  fuch  an  interefl  in 
maintaining  ;  in  the  prefer vation  of  peace, 
in  the  idea  of  obtaining  redrefs  or  fecurity 
by  treaty,  were  every  where  difcovered  the 
feeds  of  external  calamity,  and  of  internal 
convulfion. — To  doubt,  to  hefitate,  far 
more  to  advance  an  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
was  to  fubjecl:  yourfelf  to  the  charge,  and 
even  in  the  ideas  of  many  to  furnifh  proof 
complete,  of  connections  with  the  enemies 

of 
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6f  the  country  abroad,  and  with  fecret  fo- 
menters  of  fedition  at  home. 

Time  and  experience  have  now,  in  a'  de- 
gree, difpelled  all  thofe  confufed  conceptions 
of  imaginary  fuccefs,  which  fo  univerfally 
floated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country ; — the  events  on  the  Continent ;  the 
enormity  of  the  expence  already  with  cer- 
tainty anticipated  j  the  extent  of  the  taxes 
which  muft  be  laid  on ;  the  confideradon  of 
the  lofs  of  property  and  reftraint  of  liberty, 
which  accumulation  of  taxes  always  pro- 
duces, have  roufed  pretty  generally  doubts  of 
the  expediency  of  war ;  but  in  the  mouths 
Of  almoft  all,  if  not  in  their  minds,  peace 
is  ftill  ftigmatized  as  likely  to  be  productive 
of  every  poffible  evil ;  and  the  real  calami- 
ties which  we  fee  and  feel  from  war,  are 
dogmatically  reprefented  as  likely  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  thofe  which  we  imagine  will  at- 
C  tend, 
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tend,  of  which,  perhaps  as  a  facriflce  to  otir 
confiftency,  we  obftinately  attribute  to  peace. 

Before  'this  change  took  place,  to  have 
attempted  any  explanation  of  my  motives, 
any  vindication  of  my  conduct,  with  hopes 
•of  fuccefs,  would  have  been  foolifh  and  ab- 
furd  ;  nay,  even  now  I  am  diffident  whether 
the  advocate  for  peace — he  who  fees  in 
war  no  poflible  advantage,  and  every  fpecies 
of  calamity ;  he  who  from  experience 
regards  our  perfeverance  in  it  as  the  fure 
method  of  nourifhing  and  creating  internal 
fedition  and  convulfion ;  as  the  undoubted 
means  of  degrading  us  as  a  nation,  and 
finking  our  relative  confequence  amongft 
the  powers  of  Europe — can  flatter  himfelf 
with  meeting  amongft  the  public  many  who 
will  perufe  with  an  impartial  eye  what  he 
may  be  difpofed  to  ftate  ;  or  who  will  not 
reft  fatisfied,  when  the  nature  of  the  attempt 

here 
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here  dawns  upon  them,  with  anticipating 
the  abfurdity  of  his  arguments,  and  pre- 
judging the  wickednefs  of  his  conclufion. 

From  you,  however,  whofe  partiality  I 
have  experienced,  whofe  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment  I  know,  I  truft  for  favour,  and  flatter 
myfelf  I  indulge  no  ill-grounded  expectation, 
in  hoping  that  I  fliall  be  enabled  to  engage 
your  attention  to  a  fhort  inveftigation  into 
the  nature  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and 
a  corifideration  of  the  effects  which  the  line 
of  conduct  we  have  purfued,  and  are  pur- 
fuing  in  confequence  of  it,  has  had  upon 
this  country  j  as  well  as  to  what  probably 
would  have  been  the  confequence  of  our 
fleadily  endeavouring  to  perfevere  in  that 
fyftem  of  neutrality  which  we  adopted  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  it,  and  that  predilec- 
tion for  peace  which  at  that  time  manifested 
itfelf  in  our  conduct.  In  doing  this  it  is 
my  intention  in  this  letter,  to  confider  the 
C  2  nation 
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nation  as  without  party,  and  to  view  then* 
as  if  with  unanimity  they  had  adopted  the 
one  or  the  other  line. 

It  has  been  in  general  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  fpeculate  upon,  and  ftill  more  of 
thole  who  are  called  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  a  great  nation,  that  events,  however  im- 
portant and  extraordinary  in  themfelves, 
are  feldom  fo  completely  iflblated  ;  fo  wide 
of  the  ufual  range  of  fpeculation,  or  unlike 
any  thing  that  the  page  of  hiftory  records, 
as  to  deprive  us,  in  the  inveftigations  that 
lead  to  the  forming  of  thofe  opinions  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  of 
that  benefit  which  we  acquire  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others;  of  that  fureft  of  all 
guidances  which  we  derive  from  avoiding 
the  errors,  and  adopting  that  which  has 
proved  itfelf  by  events  to  be  the  wifdom  of 
thofe  who  have  preceded  us.  There  are, 

however, 
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however,  many  things  which  diftinguifh 
the  French  Revolution  ;  perhaps  fome  that 
form  the  moft  remarkable  and  important 
features  of  it,  fo  novel  in  themfelves,  fo  un- 
like any  thing  with  which  the  hiftory  of 
man  renders  us  familiar,  as  to  force  the 
politician,  in  meafuring  the  fteps  that  it  is 
fit  to  purfue,  to  have  recourfe  exclufively 
to  general  principles,  without  which,  un- 
doubtedly, the  application  of  the  {kill  of 
no  one  can  be  perfect,  and  which,  aided  by 
practical  experience,  is  what  alone  enables 
Jiim  to  come  to  fure  and  definite  conclu- 
(ions. 

Many  are  the  convulfions,  numerous  in- 
deed are  the  revolutions,  with  which  the  an- 
nals of  the  world  make  us  converfant ; — acts 
of  perfonal  opprefiion  of  individuals ;  the 
ambition  of  chiefs;  the  ftruggles  of  contend- 
ing parties;  the  jealoufies  of  the  various  or- 
C  3  ders 


ders  in  the  community;  the  proud  oppre£- 
fions  of  elated  monarchs,  with  all  their  con- 
fequences,  have  but  too  often  extended 
their  baneful  influence  over  the  different 
nations  with  which  hiftory  has  rendered  us 
acquainted.  We  all  recollect  the  events  that 
followed  the  violated  chaftity  of  Lucretia; 
the  judicial  murder  of  a  Home  and  an  Eg- 
mont,  and  the  firm  and  noble  refiftance 
made  to  ads  of  exrortion  by  a  Hampden. 
We  cannot  forget  the  generous  ftruggles  for. 
liberty  which  diftmguifh  the  hiftory  of  our 
own  country,and  the  ultimate  expulfion  of  its 
monarchs.  But  in  vain  fhall  we  confult  our 
memories,  in  vain  fhall  we  attempt  in  retra- 
cing hiftory,  to  dlfcover  the  features  of  a 
nation  that  had  exifted  for  centuries  under 
a  form  of  government,  in  which  we  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  it  had  long  ha- 
bitually prided  itfelf;  where,  without  any 
inftance  of  immediate  active  oppreffion 

that 
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that  drew  forth  refiftance ;  without  any  ad 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  monarch ;  nay, 
with  a  general  belief,  even  in  his  enemies, 
of  his  goodnefs ;  without  any  ftruggle 
amongft  the  different  orders  of  the  ftate ; 
all  feemed  to  agree  in  the  neceffity  of  fuch 
alterations  as  virtually  amounted  to  a  diffb- 
littlon  of  its  exijllng  government.  Yet  he 
•who  looks  at  the  fituation  of  France,  who 
reads  with  attention  the  numerous  addrefles 
of  its  parliaments,  the  accounts  of  the  en- 
thufiafm  with  which  they  were  received  by 
the  people,  who  examines  the  propofitions 
entertained  by  the  Nobility  in  the  Aflembly 
of  the  Notables,  and  the  Addrefs  propofed  by 
the  Bifhop  of  Blois,  which  was  agreed  to 
and  prefented  by  the  Clergy,  cannot  ab- 
flain  from  admitting,  that  all  orders  of  the 
community  feemed  to  aflent  to  this  propoft- 
lion.  Nay,  the  fchemes  of  innovation,  to  the 
C  extent 
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extent  of  alteration  of  what  had  long  beer* 
its  practical  conftitution,  fucceflively  brought 
forward  by  its  Minifters,  mewed  a  convic- 
tion, even  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  mar 
naged  the  government,  of  the  neceflity  of  a 
change.  The  Aflemblee  des  Notables  of 
M.  de  Calonne,  the  Cours  Plenier  of 
M  M.  de  Brienne  and  Lamoignon,  the  call- 
ing together  the  States  General  by  M. 
Neckar,  were  all  fucceffive  proofs  of  the  opir 
nion  of  thofe  Minifters.  And  the  Court,  in 
the  edict  for  aflembling  the  States  General, 
which  gave  to  the  Tiers  Etats  a  number 
equal  to  the  other  two  orders,  feemed  not 
only  to  pronounce  the  neceflity  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  government  that  exifted  in 
practice,  but  to  declare  the  inadequacy  (to 
the  fituation  of  the  times)  of  thofe  checks 
and  inftitutions,  which  exifted  in  France  at 
a  former  period. 

There 
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There  were  few  who  considered  its  lin» 
gering  exiftence,  that  did  not  forefee  in 
the  calling  together  the  States  General,  the 
death  warrant  of  the  exifting  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  who  did  not  look 
to  the  period  of  their  meeting,  as  fub- 
ftantially  the  moment  of  its  diflblution. 
There  was  none  who  did  not  perceive,  foon 
after  they  were  affembled,  that  the  practical 
.government  of  the  country,  which  had  long 
exifted,  and  under  which  the  character  of 
the  nation  had  been  formed,  and  the  habits 
pf  individuals  contracted,  was  annihilated ; 
who  did  not  view  with  aftonimment  the 
little  refiftance  with  which  its  diflblution  was 
/gffected;  who  could  regard  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  in  a  manner  the  operation  of 
magic,  the  deftrudion  of  that  Baftille  which 
had  been  for  ages  the  dread  of  France ;  the 
.defection  of  that  army,  whofe  attach- 
ment to  their  monarch  had  been  the  theme 
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of  the  world ;  and  the  afllimption  of  the 
powers  of  government  by  a  National  AfTem- 
bly,  of  the  exiftence  of  which  the  hiflory  of 
their  country  furnifhes  not  the  moft  remote 
precedent. 

New  and  extraordinary  as  this  phaenome- 
jion  may  appear,  unaccountable  as  at  firft 
fight  it  may  feem,  we  may  trace  its  origin 
to  circumftances  from  whence  it  muft  have 
naturally  proceeded,  to  caufes  however, 
which  being  themfelves  novel  in  their  na- 
ture, never  could  exhibit  their  effects  till  the 
age  in  which  we  live. 

The  fyftem  of  providing  for  the  extraor-* 
dinary  expences  of  a  government,  by  mort- 
gaging the  public  revenues,  is  an  invention 
of  a  modern  date  ; — the  treafures  feized  by 
Julius  in  Rome,  during  the  civil  wars;  thofe 
poffefled  by  the  different  Grecian  republics ; 
2  the 
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the  immenfe  fums  amafTed  by  the  fucce& 
fors  of  Alexander,  fufficiently  fhew  the  pru- 
dent pra&ice  of  antiquity,  in  providing  jn 
the  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity  for  thofe 
expences  which  might  be  necefiary  in  the 
moment  of  public  exigency. 

From  ancient  hiftory,  we  can  therefore 
derive  no  experience  of  the  confequences 
which  attend  carrying  to  excefs  that  funding 
fyftem  firft  introduced  by  fome  of  the  mo- 
dern Italian  ftates,  and  which  in  this  cen- 
tury has  been  carried  by  our  own,  as  well  as 
other  European  nations,  to  fo  alarming  an 
extent.  In  modern  times,  the  confequences 
of  it  had  been  the  fubjecl:  of  much  ingenious 
fpeculation  amongft  the  learned,  but  we 
poflefled  no  practical  experience  that  could 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
evils  with  which  it  might  be  connected ; — the 
rapid  progrefs  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, 
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tures,  the  increafmg  profperity  and  accu- 
mulated wealth  which  attended  them 
amongft  the  nations  that  carried  this  fyfteni 
the  furtheft,  had  enabled  them,  by  a  gra- 
dual increafe  of  taxes,  to  palliate  the  mif- 
chiefs  that  feemed  to  flow  from  it,  and  in  a 
degree  to  arreft  the  diforder  in  its  progrefs. 
We  had  witnefled,  indeed,  many  of  the  evils 

» 

connected  with  its  {lighter  fymptoms,  even 
on  our  own  robuft  conftitution  ;  but  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  more  advanced  flages  of  the 
diforder  upon  the  weakly  frame  of  the 
French  government,  prefented  a  new  fcene 
to  our  view.  The  eyes  of  all  had  been  long 
opened  to  the  fallacy  of  that  fanciful  fophif- 
try,  that  faw  in  public  incumbrances,  the 
riches  and  the  wealth  of  the  people  who 
contracted  them,  that  viewed  them  as  ufeful 
•engines  for  promoting  the  commerce  and 
profperity  of  the  nation  in  which  they  ex- 
ifted ;  but  the  extent  of  the  evil,  the,ulti-» 

mate 
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mate  confequences,  which  it  was  likely  to 
produce,  could  be  accurately  limited  or  de- 
fined in  the  fpeculation  of  none.  Even  the 
experience  of  what  had  happened  under 
one  form  of  government,  if  it  had  exifted, 
would  have  afforded  no  conclufion,  that 
could  have  enabled  us,  with  precifion,  to  in- 
fer what  might  be  the  event  in  another. 
For  if  on  the  one  hand  it  appeared  clear  that 
the  fyftem  might  be  continued,  and  the  load 
of  debt  augmented,  as  long  as  the  ingenuity 
of  the  financier  could  render  palatable,  or 
the  government  enforce  the  payment  of  thofc 
taxes  which  it  made  neceflary ;  fo,  on  the 
other,  it  was  obvious  that  the  extent  of  his 
fkill  muft  of  neceflity  be  regulated  by  the 
opulence  or  poverty  of  the  community,  over 
whofe  affairs  he  prefided ;  and,  that  the 
power  to  enforce,  muft  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  inftitutions  and  government 
of  that  country  in  which  the  fyftem  was 

adopted. 
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adopted. — "Our popular  government,"  fays 
Mr.  Hume,  "  perhaps  will  render  it  diffi- 
u  cult  or  dangerous  for  a  Miniilerto  venture 
"  on  fo  defperate  an  expedient  as  that  of 
'*  a  voluntary  bankruptcy.  And  though 
"  the  Houfe  of  Lords  be  altogether  com- 
"  pofed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the 
"  Houfe  of  Commons  chiefly ;  and  confe- 
**  quently  neither  of  them  can  be  fuppofed 
"  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds  ;  yet^ 
"  the  connection  of  the  members  may  be 
"  fo  great  with  the  proprietors,  as  to  render 
"  them  more  tenacious  of  public  faith,  than 
"  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice,  ftriftly 
"  ipeaking,  requires;  and  perhaps  too,  our 
"  foreign  enemies  may  be  fo  politic  as  to 
"  difcover  that  our  fafety  lies  in  defpair, 
"  and  may  not  therefore  fhew  the  danger, 
41  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable. 
*  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our 
"  grand-fathers,  our  fathers,  and  We,  have 

"  all 
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"  all  deemed  too  unequal  to  be  preferved 
"  without  our  attention  and  affiftance: — but 
"  our  children,  weary  of  the  ftruggle,  and 
"fettered  with  incumbrances,  may  Jit  down 
"  fecure,  and  fee  their  neighbours  oppreffed 
"  and  conquered,  till  at  Iqfl  they  themfelves, 
"  and  their  creditors,  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of 
"  the  conqueror  ;  and  this,  properly  enough^ 
"  be  denominated  the  violent  death  of  our 
"public  credit" 

But  in  making  this  conjecture,  Mr.  Hume 
could  alone  have  reference  to  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  nature  of  its  political 
inftitutions  had  led  to  the  burthens  being 
equally  fpread  over  all,  and  in  which  the 
refources  had  been,  by  that  means,  fairly 
exhaufted.  Had  he  contemplated  a  nation, 
where  the  financier  was  hampered  with 
privileges,  and  hemmed  in  on  all  fides  with 

abfurd 
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abfurd  exemptions,  whofe  government  and 
political  inftitutibns  were  fo  weaken'ec! 
with  the  monopolies  and  privileges  witli 
which  it  was  infeparably  interwoven:,  as  hot 
to  poflefs  vigour  and  energy  within  itfelf  to 
get  rid  of  them^  however  confcious  the 
whole  community  avowed  themferves  of  the 
neceflity  of  it ;  then  he  would  probably  have 
formed  to  himfelf  a  very  different  conclu- 
fion.  He  would  have  feen  the  government 
of  fuch  a  country,  not  as  likely  to  fall  a 
prey  to  foreign  enemies ;  he  would  not 
have  viewed  it  at  the  feet  of  a  conqueror*, 
but  he  would  have  defcribed  it  as  likely  to 
fall  a  facrifice  to  the  belief  of  its  incapacity 
which  uniformly  pervaded  the  community. 

If  in  the  evils  attending  this  new  fyflem 

of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  ftate,  we 

can  trace  the  caufe  of   this   extraordinary 

event,  our  wonder  and  furprife  at  the  faci- 

6  lity 
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lity  and  eafe  with  which  it  was  effected 
will  alfo  in  a  degree  vanilh  ;  when  we  con- 
fider  the  enormity  of  the  evil  under  which 
France  laboured,  and  which  its  government 
had  myfterioufly  concealed  till  the  annual 
extent  of  the  defalcation  of  the  revenue  was 
fo  great,  that  the  dread  of  the  increafing 
difficulties  which  it  forefaw,  could  on  the 
one  hand  no  longer  permit  it  to  palliate ; 
and  on  the  other,  in  its  cramped,  weak, 
and  enervated  ftate,  it  was  equally  unfit  to 
meet  the  creditor  with  a  refufal,  or  the  pub- 
lic with  a  demand. 

.  ,  ;  f  ,  ..  '.^  \ 

He  whofe  habits  of  vice  and  diffipation 
have  brought  ruin  upon  himfelf,  when  re- 
duced to  diflrefs,  may  take  to  the  highway ; 
but  in  attempting  to  get  forcibly  the  pittance 
with  which  he  means  to  purchafe  his  daily 
bread,  a  ftruggle  will  enfue  :  the  merchant 
whofe  fuppofed  opulence  has  fecured  an  ex- 
I>  tenfive 
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ten  five  credit,  though  he  may  have  long 
known  the  fituation  of  his  affairs,  though  he 
may -have  forefeen  that  he  was  about  to  in- 
volve hundreds  in  ruin,  when  the  hour  of 
bankruptcy  comes,  difappears  from  the  Ex- 
change, and  is  permitted  quietly  to  retreat. 

The  neceflities  of  the  court  of  Charles* 
the  Firft,  to  adminifter  to  its  momentary  ex- 
pences,  induced  them  to  attempt  forcibly 
the  levying  of  illegal  exactions ;  hiftory^  in- 
forms us  of  the  ftruggle  that  enfued..  The 
neceflities  of  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Six- 
teenth, occafioned  by  the  embarraflment  in 
a  great  and  complicated  fyftem  of  finance 
in  which  it  was  involved,  when  the  hour  of 
reckoning  came,  exhibited  to  mankind  a 
ftriking  proof  that  the  Exchange  is  not  the 
moil  important  fituation  from  whence,  in  the 
moment  of  fimilar  calamity,  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  retreat  may  be  made,  Betwixt 

the 


tlie  affairs  of  individuals  and  national  con- 
cerns, there  is  always  fome  refemblance* 
fome  analogy,  to  be  traced. 

Though  the  caufes  are  Various  to  which 
you  may  attribute  the  fcenes  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  diflblution  of  the  old 
government ; — though  that  love  of  liberty 
•which  inftantly  fhone  forth  and  difcovered 
itfelf,  and  which  feemed  to  guide  at  firft  all 
their  proceedings,  may  be  traced  as  arifing 
from  the  general  diffufion  of  knowledge 
which  prevailed,  from  the  habits  of  admir- 
ing the  effects  of  freedom,  which  even  the 
Court  itfelf  had  endeavoured  to  excite, 
when  in  America,  as  in  Holland,  it  pro- 
tected the  caufe  of  democracy;  and  from 
writings  on  the  fubje£t,  which,  during  that 
period,  had  been  not  only  permitted  but 
encouraged ; — yet  it  is  to  the  operation  of 
the  excefs  of  this  funding  fyftem  on  the 
D  2  vicious 
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vicious  frame  of  the  French  Monarchy, 
which  you  may  exclufively  attribute  the 
difiblution  of  the  old  government,  and  its 
perfect  incapacity  to  proceed.  For  if  we 
were  for  a  moment  to  fancy  that  greater 
energy  had  been  difplayed  in  its  defence, 
that  the  armed  force  which  furrounded 
Paris  had  been  brought  to  a£t,  and  that  the 
.AfTembly  had  by  their  means  been  difiniff- 
ed,  there  is  no  one  who  can  think,  that, 
when  it  had  difgufted  the  people  at  large, 
perhaps  embrued  its  hands  in  their  blood, 
that  government  would  have  poiTefTed  in- 
fluence fufficient  to  extricate  itfelf  from  diffi- 
culties which  it  antecedently  had  not  cou- 
rage to  face. 

There  is  no  one  can  reafonably  con- 
jecture that  this  would  have  had  any  other 
tffca:  than  retarding  the  hour  of  the  cala- 
mity, or  perhaps  accelerating  thofe  fcenes 

of 
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of  horror  which  mankind  have  fmce  had  fo 
much  reafon  to  regret. 

Fran-ce  now  exhibited  a  new  fcene  to  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  the  firft  great  victim  to 
the  ram  and  improvident  management  of 
this  modern  fyftem  of  Finance.  We  faw, 
not  in  an  infant  nation,  but  amongft  a  peo- 
ple, who,  in  fpite  of  the  drawback  un- 
der which  they  had  laboured  from  the 
nature  of  their  government,  had  flood  the 
foremoft  in  civilization,  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  fciences,  every  trace 
of  its  government  deftroyed.  We  faw 
all  the  political  inftitutions  of  a  nation 
palfied  and  annihilated,  who  are  well  de- 
fcribed  by  a  modern  Phvlofcpher,  when  he 
fays,  "  The  French  are  the  only  people, 
"  except  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  at 
"  once  Philofophers,  Poets,  Orators,  Hifto- 
"  rians,  Painters,  Architects,  Sculptors,  and 
D  3  "  Muficians, 
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«'  Muficians.  With  regard  to  the  Stage 
"  they  had  excelled  even  the  Greeks,  whq 
*'  far  excelled  the  Englifh ;  and  in  common 
"  life  they  have  in  a  great  meafure  perfect- 
"  ed  that  Art,  the  moft  ufeful  and  agree- 
"  able  of  any,  F Art  de  vhre,  the  Art  of  So- 
"  ciety  and  Converfation." 

The  bufy  fcenes  in  which  the  people  of- 
France  were  of  neceflity  about  to  be  engaged, 
xvere  but  too  likely  to  carry  them  on  in  the 
progrefs,  naturally  dictated  by  the  fituation, 
in  which  the  difTolution  of  the  old  govern- 
ment left  them.  But  the  fpeculation  of  what 
was  likely  to  enfue  did  not  alone  concern 
them  ;  it  required  not  much  forefight  to 
difcover  how  much  it  was  interefting  to  the 
reft  of  the  world — how  much,  in  particular, 
it  was  interefting  to  us,  who  had  long  been 
accuftomed  to  confider  that  country  as  a 

rival. 

/ 
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It  was  a  fubject  that  demanded  the  ut- 
moft  attention,  as  it  required  the  moft  en- 
larged talents  in  our  ftatefmen. — It  called 
for  the  exercife  of  thofe  talents  which  qua- 
lify men  for  taking  a  lead  in  the  uncommon 
and  more  important  fituations  of  fociety ; 
there  was  here  no  precedent  that  could  be 
called  in,  no  official  experience  that  could 
aid  or  affift ;  "  for,  when  the  high  roads  are 
*'  broken  up  and  the  waters  out,  when  a 
"  new  and  troubled  fcene  is  opened,  and 
*'  the  file  affords  no  precedent ;  then  it  is 
"  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind  is 
ft  requifite  than  office  ever  gave,  or  than 
*4  office  ever  can  give.'* 

In  purfuing  this  investigation,  the  path 
was  not  however  barren  ;  there  were  many 
things  that  tended  to  aid  and  affift  the 
mind  ; — for  though  deprived  of  any  expe- 
rience of  a  nation,  which  directly  or  even 
D  4  remotely 
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remotely  refembled  in  its  fituation  that  of 
France,  the  con  fide  ration  of  the  manners, 
jof  the  habits,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
different  claffes  of  individuals  that  formed 
the  community,  feemed  to  prefent  to  us 
grounds  on  which  to  build  our  fpeculations. 

France,  indeed,  had  loft  its  government  ; 
but  the  people  of  France  had  not,  could 
not,  make  off  thofe  different  modifications- 
of  character  which  under  it  they  had  ac- 
quired. We  (till  faw  diflin&ly  remaining 
the  various  claffes  of  the  community  to 
which  the  nature  of  the  old  inftitutions  had 
given  rife ; — we  flill  faw  exifting  in  each 
the  habits,  the  diftinguifhing  characterifticst 
with  which  the  vice  or  the  weaknefs  of  the 
ancient  government  had  ftamped  them. 

We  faw  in  the  nobility  and   clergy  that 

were  ufed  to  furround  the  throne,  a  clafs  of 

3  men 
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men  corrupted  and  debafed  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  had  been  educated  ;  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  lived ;  whofe  fortunes 
had  fallen  a  vi£tim  to  the  enormous  extra- 
vagance encouraged  by  the  Court,  and  who 
had  been  fubfequently  maintained  in  their 
luxurious  habits  by  the  corrupt  profuGon  of 
it;  and  in  that  defcription  of  thofe  two  or- 
ders, who,  remote  from  the  Court,  lived  in 
the  different  provinces,  we  beheld  men  prac- 
ticed in  the  exercife  of  that  little  village- 
tyranny,  which  their  fuperiority  had  autho- 
rized ;  accuftomed  to  enjoy  thole  exemptions 
and  privileges  on  which  they  habitually 
prided  themfelves,  and 'which  taught  them 
to  regard  thofe  beneath  them  as  almoft  a 

.different  clafs  of  beings  *. 

We 

*  In  the  Cahiers  of  the  nobility,  at  the  time  of  the 
States  General,  we  find  them  fteadily  demanding,  that 
all  their  feudal  rights  fhould  be  confirmed:  that  the 
carrying  of  arms  fhould  be  ftriftly  prohibited  to  every 

body, 
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We  faw  in  thofe  who  compofed  the  dif- 
ferent Parliaments  a  proud  magiflracy,  who, 
though  their  ambition  and  the  neceffities  of 
the  ftate  had  led  them  every  where  to  op- 
pofe  the  fifcal  oppreflions  of  the  Court, 
loved  the  confequence  they  enjoyed,  and 
looked  with  fatisfadion  at  that  exclufive 
privilege  of  adminiftering  juilice  or  injuftice 

body,  but  noblemen :  that  the  infamous  arrangements 
of  the  militia  fhould  remain  on  its  old  footing :  that 
breaking  up  parks,  and  inclofing  commons,  fhould  be 
prohibited:  that  the  nobility  alone  fhould  be  eligible  to 
enter  into  the  army,  church,  &c.  that  lettres  de  cachet 
fhould  continue:  that  the  prefs  fhould  not  be  free:  and 
in  fine,  that  there  fhould  be  no  free  corn  trade.  Thofe 
of  the  clergy  maintain  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
ought  rather  to  be  restrained  than  extended :  that  the 
laws  againft  it  fhould  be  renewed  and  executed:  that 
admiffion  into  religious  orders  fhould  be,  as  formerly, 
at  fmeen  years  of  age  :  that  lettres  de  cachet  are  ufc- 
ful,  and  even  necefiary.  They  folicit  to  prohibit  all 
divifion  of  commons,  and  to  revoke  the  edict  allowing 
inclofures. 

over 
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pver  his  people  which  they  had  purchafed 
from  the  Sovereign. 


In  the  middling  orders  of  fociety  we  faw 

many,  who  had  acquired  affluence  by  the 

commerce  in  which  they  had  been  engaged, 

averfe  to  the  old  fyftem,  from  the  reftraints 

which,  by  its  improvident  laws,  they  had 

laboured  under  in  the  conduct  of  their  pro- 

feflion,  —  as,  well  as  from  a  recollection  of 

the  little  perfonal  eftimation  in  which,  un- 

der it,  they  were  held.—  In  this  clafs   we 

alfo  found  the  difciples  of  Voltaire,  Roufleau, 

Mably,  Turgot,  and  the  economifts,  a  fet 

of  men,  the  pupils  of  thofe  who  had  en- 

lightened the  world  with  their  fpeculations  ; 

amongft  whom  the  principles   of  political 

economy  had  been  long  better  underftood, 

and   more   thoroughly  digefted,  than  they 

were  in  any  other  nation  ;  who  had  by  their 

various  publications  tinged  the  mind  of  the 

whole 
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whole  community  with  an  idea  of  liberty 
which  their  habits  rendered  them  incapable 
of  digefting. 

In  the  lower  orders,  which  bore  in  num- 
bers an  infinitely  greater  proportion  to  the 
others  than  it  happily  does  in  this  country 
where  prgperty  is  difFufed,  we  faw  human 
nature  in  an  abjecT:  fituation  indeed  !  a 
people  devoid  of  all  property,  who  looked 
alone  to  the  labour  of  their  hands  for  their 
daily  fupport,  and  who  were  in  many  in- 
ftances  robbed  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
pittance  they  could  earn,  that  no  encroach- 
ments might  be  made  upon  the  exemptions 
and  privileges  of  the  other  orders,  in  provid- 
ing for  the  wants  of  the  flate,  and  the  luxuri- 
ant corruption  of  its  court ;  a  people  ren- 
dered in  their  nature  cruel,  by  the  habitual 
want  of  feeling  they  had  experienced  on 
the  part  of  their  fuperiors ;  and  favage, 

from 
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from  the  oppreflion  to  which  their  minds 

had  fo  long  been  trained  *. 

Such 

*  Though  I  could  give  many  inftances  of  the  mifery 
of  the  lower  orders  in  France  from  my  own  knowledge, 
and  refer  to  eloquent  paflages  in  the  works  of  the 
writers  of  that  country,  defcriptive  of  the  fad  fituation 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  I  choofe  to  confine  myfelf 
to  the  following  extracts  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  which,  as  they  were  recommended  t>y  Mr. 
Reeves  and  his  aflbciation,  may  be  fuppofed  to  furnifh 
that  increafed  conviction  the  mind  feels,  when  it  ex- 
tracts a  fact  from  an  unwilling  witnefs. 

Country-labour  being  76  per  cent,  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  all  thofe 
clafles  which  depend  on  labour,  and  are  the  moil 
numerous  in  focicty,  are  76  per  cent,  lefs  at  their  eafe 
(if  1  may  ufe  the  expreffion),  worfe  fed,  worfe 
eloathed,  and  worfe  fupported  both  in  ficknefs  and 
in  health,  than  the  fame  clafles  in  England,  notwith-. 
(landing  the  immenfe  quantity  of  precious  metals,  and 
the  impofing  appearance  of  wealth  in  France, 

•  •  I        ^  ,     M:-J,       ;(    /J  .     j*c 

Walking  up  a  long  hill  to  eafe  my  mare,  I  was  joined 
by  a  poor  woman,  who  complained  of  the  times,  and  that 

it 
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Such  were  the  component  parts  of  this 
great  nation,  who  faw  proftrate  at  their  feer^ 

from 

It  was  a  fad  country ;  on  my  demanding  her  reafons, 
fhe  faid,  her  hufband  had  but  a  morfel  of  land,  one  cow, 
and  a  poor  little  horfe,  yet  he  had  a  franchar  (^2lb.)  of 
wheat,  and  three  chickens,  to  pay  as  a  quit-rent  to  one 
feigneur ;  and  four  franchar  of  oats,  one  chicken,  and 
i  f.  to  pay  to  another,  befide  very  heavy  tailles  and 
other  taxes.  She  had  feven  children,  and  the  cow's 
milk  helped  to  make  the  foup.  It  was  faid  at  prefent, 
that  fomething  ivas  to  be  done  by  fome  great  folks  for  fuck 
foor  ones,  but  fie  did  not  knsiu  nvho  or  how,  but  God 
fend  us  tetter,  car  les  tallies  &  les  droits  nous  ecrafent. 
This  woman  at  no  great  diftance  might  have  been  taken 
for  fixty  or  feventy,  her  figure  was  fo  bent,  and  her  face  fo 
furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour  ;  but  fhe  faid,  (he  was 
only  twenty-eight.  An  Englifhman,  who  has  not  tra- 
velled, cannot  imagine  the  figure  made  by  infinitely  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  women  in  France  j  it  fpeaks, 
at  firfl  fight,  hard  and  fevere  labour ;  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  they  work  harder  than  the  men,  and  this, 
united  with  the  more  miferable  labour  of  bringing 
a  new  race  of  flaves  into  the  world,  deftroys  abfolutely 
all  fymmctry  of  perfon,  and  every  feminine  appear- 

ance. 
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from  the  caufes  I  have  detailed,  without  any 
great  or  proportionable  exertion  of  their  own, 

all 

ance.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  difference  in 
the  manners  of  the  lower  people  in  the  two  kingdoms  ? 
To  Government. 

'•     ,1*TF 
' 

The  murder  of  a  Seigneur,  or  a  chateau  in  flames, 
is  recorded  in  every  ncwfpaper ;  the  rank  of  the  perfon 
who  fuffers,  attracts  notice ;  but  where  do  we  find 
the  regifter  of  that  Seigneur's  oppreflion  of  his  pea- 
fantry,  and  his  exactions  of  feudal  fervices,  from  thofe 
whofe  children  were  dying  around  them  for  want  of 
bread  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  minutes  that  afligned 
thefe  ftarving  wretches  to  fome  vile  petty-fogger,  to  be 
fleeced  by  impofitions,  and  a  mockery  of  juftice,  in  the 
feigneurial  courts  ?  Who  gives  us  the  awards  of  the  in- 
tendant  and  his  jub-delegucs^  which  took  off  the  taxes 
of  a  man  of  fafhion,  and  laid  them  with  accumulated 
weight  on  the  poor,  who  were  fo  unfoitunate  as  to  be 
his  neighbours  ?  Who  has  dwelt  fufficiently  upon  ex- 
plaining all  the  ramification  of  defpotifm,  regal,  arifto- 
cratical,  and  ecclefialtical,  pervading  the  whole  mafs 
of  the  people ;  reaching,  like  a  circulating  fluid,  the 

moil 
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all  the  laws   and  inftitutions  under 
they  had  lived. 


mod  diftant  capillary  tubes  of  poverty  and  wrete'hed- 
nefs  ?  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fufferers  are  too  ignoble  to  be 
known,  and  the  mafs  too  indifcriminate  to  be  pitied. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  demanding,  as  a  fa- 
vour, the  permiflion "  de  ne f  foyer  fes  grains,  fie 

faucher  Jes  prcs  artifdeh^  &  d'enlever  fes  chanmes 
fans  cgard  pour  la  perdrix  on  tout  autre  giblcr  ?"— 
An  Englifh  reader  will  fcarccly  underfland  it,  without 
being  told,  that  there  were  numerous  edicts  fc.r  pre- 
ferving  the  game,  which  prohibited  weeding  and  hoeing, 
left  the  young  partridges  fhould  be  diflurbed ;  ileep- 
ing  feed,  left  it  fliould  injure  the  game;  manuring 
with  night  foil,  left  the  flavour  of  the  partridges  ihould 
be  injured  by  feeding  on  the  corn  fo  produced;  mow- 
ing hay,  &c.  before  a  certain  time,  fo  late  as  to  fpoil 
many  crops  j  and  taking  away  the  ftubble,  which  would 
deprive  the  birds  of  fhelter. 

BERRY. — Argentan. — They  pay  rent  for  a  cottage  20 
livres,  get  their  fuel  in  the  woods;  their  tallies  15  to 
24  fous  :  as  much  for  capitation,  and  do  fix  days  la- 
bour in  the  roads. 

ST.. 
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What  was  to  happen  no  one  could  accu- 
rately predict,   it  would  have  required  the 

ST.  GEORGE. — -They  eat  buck-wheat  made  in  very 
thin  cakes  without  leaven. 

PELLECOY. — Poor  women  picking  weeds  into  their 
aprons  to  feed  their  cows  with,  and  fomething  like 
this  I  have  remarked,  more  or  lefs,  all  the  way  from 
Calais  •,  it  conveys  an  idea  of  poverty  and  want  of  em- 
ployment. 

FALAISE.— Live  very  badly,  much  of  the  bread  is 
barley  and  buck-wheat,  and  many  have  nothing  clfc 
but  this  and  water,  unlefs  cyder  happens  to  be  very 
cheap ;  their  fuel  what  wood  they  can  fteal. 

MORLAIX  to  BREST. — The  people  of  the  country  are 
all  drefled  in  great  trowfers  like  breeches,  many  of 
them  with  naked  legs,  and  moft  with  wooden  {hoes ; 
the  'women  feemed  from  their  perfons  and  features  to 
be  harder  worked  than  horfes. 

LYONS. — A  room  for  a  manufacturer  200  to  30* 
livres,  and  houfe  rent  of  all  forts  very  dear  j  20,000 
people  are  now  ( 1 790)  ftarving  :  yet  charities  of  all  fort* 
do  not  amount  to  lefs  than  a  million  of  livres  a  year. 

E  gift 
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gift  of  prophecy,  and  far  exceeds  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  intellect  of  man.  To  have 
forefeen  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  1789  ; — the  Revolution  that  enfued 
in  Auguft  1792; — the  attempt  to  eftablifh 
a  republic,  and  to  conduct  the  government 
by  means  of  the  intellectual  powers  alter- 
nately operating  on  the  paflions  and  the 
reafon  of  man ; — the  fubfequent  dominion 
of  anarchy,  the  cruelties  that  attended  it ; — 
and  the  extent  of  the  emigrations  that 
during  thefe  different  changes  would  take 
place,  was  impoflible. 

But  an  analyfis  of  the  elements  of  which 
this  fociety  was. formed,  might  have  con- 
vinced any  one,  that  to  the  debafed  minds 
of  many  incapable  of  bearing  the  fad  re- 
verfe  of  fortune,  of  viewing  the  fcenes 
which  brought  to  their  recollection  their 
former  go'Wcr  aud  fplendour,  emigratior 
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would  naturally  prefent  itfelf  as  a  f  efoutce  \ 
> — that  if  a  government  was  to  be  formed 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
that  remained, and  the  middling  orders  whom 
the  fcene  had  brought  forward,  it  would 
naturally  partake  of  a  limited  monarchy;  that 
as  the  influence  of  name  and  nobility  gra- 
dually difappeared,  the  efforts  of  the  mid- 
dling orders,  from  their  averfion  to  any  thing 
that  approximated  to  the  ancient  fyftem,  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  opinions 
which  in  theory  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  hold,  would  make  them  relim,  and 
induce  their  leaders  to  attempt  the  eftablifh- 
ing  a  republic ;  and  that,  laftly,  habituated 
to  nothing  but  change,  the  paflions  and  am- 
bition of  the  lower  orders,  broke  loofe  from 
all  reftraint,  Ihould  produce  fomething  like 
that  extraordinary  fcene  of  which  we  have 
all  been  witnefles. 
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The  progrefs  was  natural,   and,  even   if 
there  had  been  no  interference  of  external 
force,   it  feemed  to   flow  from  the  nature 
and   character  of  thofe  who   were   unfor- 
tunately concerned,   and    the    fituation   in 
which  they  were  left.     To   anticipate   the 
fcenes  of  horror,  which  of  neceflity  muft  have 
enfued  in  this  laft  ftage  of  the  bufinefs,  was 
that  from  which  moft   would  naturally  re- 
volt, but  there  were  none  who  forced  them- 
felves  to  it  that  could   reafonably  doubt   of 
the  extent  to  which   they  would  arrive. — 
The  uninformed  man  who  never  faw  power 
exercifed,   but  with  a  view  to  the  benefit 
of  him  who  poflefled  it; — when   he    ac- 
quires it,  regards   it  naturally  as   the  privi- 
lege to  play  the  tyrant.     The  cruelties  and 
oppreflions  of  men  broke   loofe  from  the 
chains  of  power,   are  always  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  chains  with  which  they 
have  been  loaded.     A  mob  in  London  ge- 
nerally 


nerally  terminates  with  the  breaking  of  a 
few  windows,  or  at  moft,  with  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  a  few  houfes.  An  infurredion 
amongft  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies 
ends  in  the  murder  of  the  flave-drivers,  too 
often  in  that  of  the  planter's  whole  family. 

We  ought  not,  we  cannot  juftly,  afcribe 
to  the  new  fyftem  thofe  fcenes  which  have 
fo  often  difgufted  us  ;  to  contemplate  it  is  a 
tafk  Shocking  to  humanity ;  but  conftrained 
to  it,  the  difcerning  eye  difcovers  alone 
the  natural  confequences  of  the  vicious  ab- 
furdity  of  the  old  fyftem.  Its  enormities 
afford  a  ftandard  by  which  you  may  accu- 
rately commenfurate  the  fad  extent  of  the 
oppreflion  over  the  poor,  which  under  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France  was  exercifed. 

It  is  this  reafoning,  it  is  this  analyfis  of 

the  caufes  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of 

£3  the 
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the  horrors  it  has  occafioned.  It  is  the 
reflection,  that  there  exifted  in  our  finance 
flie  utmoft  profperity,  and  with  good 
•management  no  chance  of  their  get- 
ting into  that  ftate  of  diforder  which 
produced  the  Revolution  in  France,  that 
has  always  convinced  me  that  there  could 
be  no  natural  tendency  to  a  fimilar  fitua- 
tion  in  this  country. 

It  is  the  conviction,  that  at  all  events  the 
fcenes  of  that  unrelenting  love  of  blood  that 
attended  it,  which  feemed  to  be  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  its  government,  of  thofe  racks 
and  Baftilles  that  it  looked  to,  to  fupport  its 
power,  never  could  be  generated  under  the 
influence  of  the  mild  fpirit  of  our  Laws, 
and  the  wife  regulation  of  our  Conftitution, 
which  quieted  all  alarms  in  my  mind  upon, 
that 
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It  is  this  mode  of  confidering  the  fub- 
je£t,  however,  that  has  long  convinced 
me  of  the  progreflive  tendency  that 
things  had  in  France  to  the  fituation  in 
which  they  now  are ;  and  that  would  have 
led  me — if  I  had  thought  that  we  could  ever 
have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  re- 
gulations of  another  government,  if  I  could 
have  loft  fight  of  that  right  which  exifts  in 
every  community  to  form  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions  for  its  interior  regulation,  that  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  independence  of  na- 
tions refts — if  ever  I  could  have  forefeen  the 
moment  when  views  of  expediency  would 
have  fanctioned  the  interference  of  this 
country  for  fuch  a  purpofe, — to  applaud  the 
wifdom  of  thofe  who  wifhed  to  call  us  into 
the  field  at  an  early  period,  to  criticife  the 
folly  of  thofe  who  put  off  interfering,  till 
the  moment  in  which  this  country  took  a 
part.  To  deftroy  it  at  its  birth  might  have 
E  4  been, 
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been,  perhaps,  an  eafy,  if  a  defirahje  tafk  * 
we  know  what  it  is  to  cope  with  it  when 
its  giant  ftrength  has  reached  to  ma- 
turity. 

But  the  fyftem  which  this  country  wifely 
at  firft  purfued,  permitted  it  not  to  think 
that  it  could  have  a  right,  that  the  time 
could  ever  arrive  when  it  would  be  expe- 
dient, to  interfere, 

In  the  moft  authentic  and  folemn  mode 
in  which  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  con-r 
du&ed  the  government  could  be  declared,  in 
his  Majefty's  fpeeches  from  the  Throne,  we 
had  the  happinefs  to  fee  the  right  of  inter-r 
ference  difclaimed  j  the  expediency  of  it  rer- 
probated  j  the  profpect  of  our  continuing 
in  peace  held  out  with  fatisfadion  ;  and  the 
hope  of  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  wifely 
ftated  to  us  as  a  commercial  nation,  as  if  it 

deeply 
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deeply  concerned  our  iriterefts.  In  its  in- 
creafmg  rickes  the  country  felt  the  benefit 
of  this  conduct;  in  the  happinefs  which 
they  enjoyed,  the  people  felt  the  bleffings 
of  it  5  in  the  tendency  which  it  had  to  pre- 
ferve  in  the  minds  of  foreign  powers  that 
idea  of  confequence  we  had  acquired  by 
our  ftruggle  againft  fo  many  nations  dur- 

i» 

ing  the  latter  period  of  the  American  war, 
mankind  faw  the  policy  of  it ;  the  nation 
univerfally  marked  it  with  their  approba- 
tion, and  they  were  apparently  as  unani- 
mous for  maintaining  it  as  ever  they  have 
fceen  for  the  war — in  reality  much  more  fo. 

That  fyftem  has  been  however  abandon- 
ed ;  and,  at  a  late  period,  we  have  been 
plunged  into  a  war,  the  object  of  which,  as 
the  fermentation  of .  the  public  opinion 
feemed  likely  to  fympathize  with  it,  has 
fucceffively  been  ftated  :— firft,  to  be  the  fe- 

curity 
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curity  of  Holland,  the  maintenance  of 
treaties  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  repeal  of  the  decree 
of  the  1 9th  November; — next,  cdmpenfa- 
tion  for  the  paft,  and  fecurity  for  the 
future ;  and  laftly,  the  definition  of  that 
fyftem  of  government  or  anarchy  that  pre- 
vails in  France :  and  this  is  now  held  out 
as  neceffary  even  to  infure  our  exiftence  as 
a  people. 

Had  we  continued  to  confine  ourfelves 
to  any  of  the  two  firft  objects,  I  fhould 
have  here  thought  it  neceflary,  before  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  probable  confe- 
quences  which  would  have  refulted  from 
perfevering  in  that  fyftem  in  which  we  firft 
embarked,  or  from  adopting  that  fyftem 
which  we  are  now  purfuing,  to  have  ftated 
to  you  fome  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  war,  The  firft  blow  fufficiently  denotes 

the 
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the  firft  a£t  of  aggreffion;  but  it  by  no 
means  points  out  who,  in  the  fpirit  of  the 
Jaw  of  nations,  is  the  aggrefler.  When  I 
confider,  however,  that  we  have  now  em- 
barked for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  favi?ig 
ourfelves,  by  deftroying  the  prevalent  fy£- 
tern  in  France ;  when  I  learn  from  that 
confederation,  that  as  felf-prefervation  ne- 
ceflarily  calls  forth  activity,  war  muft  at  all 
events  have  inevitably  been  refolved  upon  in 
the  breads  of  thofe  who  could  entertain  this 
ideaj  and  that  we  fliould  of  courie  have 
been  now  in  the  fame  fituation  whatever 
line  of  conduct  France  had  purfued,  unlefs 
fhe  had  given  up  that  fyftem  of  interior 
management  which  it  is  our  object  to  de- 
ftroy,  I  mould  think  I  was  engaging  you  in 
an  irrelevant  and  unprofitable  enquiry. 

.i 

In  ftating  to   you   the   advantages   that 

Would  have  attended  our  having  remained 

J  at 
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at  peace,  I  mall  be  cautious  to  fay  nothing 
that  reafon  does  not  authorize ;  I  will  not 
give  fcope  to  my  imagination ;   I  feel  the 
ftrength  of  my  argument  too  much  to  think 
it  requires  it ;   I  mould  weaken  it  in   my 
own  estimation  by  rifking  the  chance  of 
railing  fufpicions  in  your  minds  were  I  to 
indulge  it.     And  I  cannot  but  feel,  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  arraign  the  judgment  of 
thofe  who  have  brought  on  the  war,   by 
fuppofmg  that  it   was  practicable  for  them 
to  forefee  the  unfortunate  events  that  have 
enfued,    or    the    enormous    expence    into 
which  we  have  been  led.     I  will  do  them 
the  juftice  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
exift  many  individuals,  who,  if  they  could 
have  forefeen  all  that  has  happened,  and 
viewed  the  profpecls  which  we  now  poffefs, 
would  have  given  way  either  to  views  of 
intereft  or  feelings  of  alarm,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  to  prevent  their  fupporting  the  mo- 
tion 
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tion  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  i8th  December, 
1792,  which  might  have  happily  fecured 
to  the  country  a  chance  of  accommodating 
the  then  fubfifting  differences. 

At  the  time  we  embarked  in  the  war,  we 
had   experience   of  the  advantages   which 
our  trade  and  commerce  had  derived  from 
peace,  and  of  the  national  profperity  that  had 
enfued  from  our  perfeverance  in  it.     And 
if  the  impoverifhed  Hate  of  the  people  of 
thofe  countries,  who  had  antecedently  en- 
gaged in  hoftilities,  had  diminifhed  in  cer- 
tain inftances  the  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures in  fome  of  thofe  markets  to  which 
they  ufed  to  be  carried,  whilft  it  exhibited 
to  our  eyes  a  picture  of  the  confequences 
attending  war,  from  which  we  might  have 
benefited,  the  eftimation  in  which  we  were 
held  afforded  a  reafonable  profpecl  of  our 
being  able,  by  mediation,  to  check  the  evil 

if 
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if  it  became  important ;  and  by  refloring 
peace  to  Europe,  to  flop  the  growth  of  that 
habit  of  the  love  of  military  glory  and  *en- 
terprife,  which  was  entwined  with  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  though 
under  the  new  fyftem  it  had  not  as  yet  had 
time  thoroughly  to  take  root.  If  unfortu- 
nately we  had  not  fucceeded  in  immediately 
reftoring  general  peace,  we  had  at  all  events 
the  advantage,  from  the  neglect  which  had 
pervaded  the  commerce  of  other  countries, 
in  confequence  of  the  confufion  in  which 
they  were  involved,  of?  in  a  manner,  mo- 
nopolizing the  trade  of  Europe.  If  the 
fale  of  fome  of  our  manufactures  was  likely 
to  be  reduced,  it  was  probable  that  in 
others  it  would  be  much  augmented  ;— the 
demand  for  the  pottery  of  Staffordfhite  might 
have  been  diminifhed  ;  but  the  looms  of 
Yorkfhire  and  Lancafhire,  and  the  furnaces 
of  Birmingham,,  were,  from  the  fituatidn 

of 
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<pf  Europe,  fure  of  increafed  employment ; 
and  the   receipts  of  the  country,    qn   the 
whole,  were  likely  to  be  much  extended. — • 
If  hoftilities  were  perfevered  in  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  we  had  the  profpecT:  of 
at   leaft    enjoying  that   fatisfadion    which 
would  arife  from  feeing  our  riches  and  our 
refources  increafing,   and  our  debts   dimi- 
nifliing ;  whilft  thofe  of  our  rival  were  la- 
vifhed    in   unproductive  expenditure,   and 
her  people  lofing  the  habits  of  productive 
labour.   The  nature  of  the  warfare  in  which 
France  was  engaged,  as  it  involved  her  in 
great   expence,  and  furnimed  no  employ- 
ment for  her  navy,  held  out  no  ill-grounded 
hope  of  a  general   neglect  in  her  marine 
department ;  and  the  extinction  of  her  com- 
merce annihilating  in  a  degree  the  nurfery 
for  her  feamen,  taught  us   to  flatter  our- 
felves,   that   by   perfevering   in   peace   we 
ihould  fee  our  only  rival  on  the  fea  gra- 
dually 


dually  lofe  the  means  and  the  habit  of 
playing  her  flrength  on  that  element,  and 
offered  to  us  at  once  the  pleafing  and  the 
proud  profpe<ft  of  being  able  to  maintain  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean  with  increafed  cer- 
tainty and  diminimed  expence. 

When  the  hour  of  general  peace  arrived, 
we  had,  by  purfuing  this  line,  the  happi- 
nefs  to  forefee  that  the  increafe  of  our  ca- 
pital, the  diminution  of  our  debt,  and  con- 
iequently  of  our  taxes — the  habits  of  in- 
duftry  which  we  muft  have  acquired,  the 
improvement  in  machinery,  which  time, 
ingenuity,  and  enterprife  infure,  would  have 
enabled  us  to  maintain  our  commercial  fu- 
periority,  and  to  meet  in  every  market  in 
the  world  our  old  rival,  even,  though  from 
the  diminution  and  equalization  of  her 
taxes,  from  the  additional  energy  of  her 
new  government,  and  from  the  enjoyment 

of 
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of  liberty  ever  propitious  to  commerce,  fhe 
fliould  ftart  with  advantages  the  effects  of 
which  we  had  not  heretofore  experienced. 
— And  by  thus  increafmg  our  induftry  and 
opulence,  by  extending  our  commerce,  we 
were  led  with  certainty  to  anticipate  its  ef- 
fects in  raifing  our  importance  abroad, 
whilft,  by  the  wealth  and  happinefs  enjoyed 
at  home,  it  was  equally  certain  fundamen- 
tally to  eflablifh  the  love  of  our  confti- 
tution  in  the  heart  of  every  man.  For 
"  Perifh  our  commerce,  let  our  conftitution 
"  furvive  *  !"  involves  a  paradox  that  it 
would  be  treating  your  understandings  with 
contempt  to  inveftig^te. 

If,  in  contemplating  our  profpe&s  in  re- 
maining at  peace,  this  pleafing  picture  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  our  eye  j  iir  viewing  the  pro- 

*  A  fentiment  advanced  by  authority  in  the  Houf$ 
of  Commons. 

F  bable 
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bable  events  and  confequences  of  warfare,. 
we  faw  all  thofe  calamities  which  ufually 
attend  that  fituation,  and  which  to  us, 
who  depend  fo  much  on  our  manufactures 
and  our  commerce,  is  more  dreadful  than  it 
can  be  to  any  other  nation. 

We  had  a  fure  and  certain  profped:  of  the 
increafe  of  our  national  debt,  which  had  been 
augmented  daring  the  American  war  to  a 
fura  that  at  the  moment  feemed  to  threaten 
us  with  deftrudlion, — to  a  fum  which 
threw  ridicule  on  the  limited  ideas  of 

thofe  who   had  antecedently  fpeculated  on 

\ 

the  fubject*,  and  taught  man  to  doubt 
whether  the  world  was  not  as  yet  too  much 
in  its  infancy  to  furnifh  materials,  on  which 
to  build  pur  reafoning  on  matters  of  political 
occonorny. — We  had  indeed,  been  enabled, 
hy  the  increafe  of  opulence  which  we  de- 

*  Hume's  Efiay  on  Public  Credit,  Note  annexed  toit. 

rived 
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rived  from  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  our 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  from  the  aid  and 
afliftance  to  labour,  and  the  variety  of  its 
effects,  which  the  ingenious  application  of 
mechanifm  and  chemiilry  in  the  conduct  of 
our  manufactures  had  fortunatelv  for  this 
country  produced,  to  difcharge  during  peace 
the  intereft  of  our  enormous  debt,  and  even 
to  make  provifion  for  the  reduction  of  it.  — 
But  all  were  convinced  of  the  disadvantage 

o 

under  which  we  laboured,  in  having  fo  large 
a  part  of  our  wealth  emp'oyed  in  unproduc- 
tive ufes  ;  and  there  were  none  who  did  not 
look  forward  with  alarm,  who  did  not  dread 
the  confequences  of  thus  burying  any  larger 
proportion  of  our  productive  capital. 

We  could  not  but  forefee  the  temporary 
diminution  of  our  trade,  from  the  natural  ten- 
dency that  war  has,  both  abroad  and  at  home^ 
to    diminim    the  demand   for    our    manu- 
F  2  factures ; 
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fadures ;  and  the  difadvantage  that  would 
arife  from  diverting  the  hands  and  the  ha- 
bits of  fo  many  of  our  induftrious  manu- 
facturers from  productive  to  unproductive 
labour,  could  not  for  a  moment  efcape  our 
obfervation. 

But  before  we  became  enamoured  of,  and 
ultimately  refolved  upon,  this  fyftem,  the 
circumftances  of  the  times,  the  fituation  of 
the  nation  with  which  we  were  going  to 
conteft,  led  naturally  to  anticipate  in  the  pre- 
fent  warfare,  the  hour  of  more  than  ufual 
calamity. 

We  faw  that  we  were  about  to  engage  in 
an  unequal  conteft.     Ours  was  a  govern- 
ment that,  in  eftimating  its  refources,  could 
not  totally  lofe  fight  of  the   happinefs  and 
profperity  of  the  people  over  which  it  ruled. 
-Theirs  was  a  government  that  found  re- 
4  fources 


fources  in  robbery  and  murder,  whofe  means 
of  expenditure  were  alone  to  be  eftimated 
by  the  extent  of  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  the  number  of  whofe  warriors  could 
alone  be  limited  in  our  imaginations  by  the 
number  of  which  the  community  con- 
.  lifted. 

Our  military  experience,  and  that  of  our 
afiies,  the  circumftance  of  almoft  all  thofe 
having  retired  from  France  who  poflefled 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  gave  us  indeed 
a  reafonable  ground  to  expect  a  temporary 
fuccefs.  But  whilft  reafon,  general  princi- 
ple and  experience,  taught  us  to  ridicule  the 
idea  that  courage  belonged  peculiarly  to  any 
nation,  or  was  exclufively  the  effect  of  any 
particular  climate  ; — it  was  difficult  to  fee 
why  fuperiority  of  capital,  and  the  extended 
application  of  labour  arifmg  from  the  num- 
ber of  hands  they  could  command,  fhould 
F  3  not 


not   in    war,    as   in   other  trades,   enfurc 
fuccefs  *. 

When  we  viewed   the  aflertion  made  on 
plaufible   and  good  grounds,  in  Sir  James 

*  The  following  extr  c\  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  York,  publifned  in  i:~e  Gazette  fince  this  was  writ- 
ten, feems  ftrongly  to  confirm  this  opinion : 

"'I he  hazard  of  an  action  with  fuch  a  very  great 

<c  difparity  of  numbers,  could  not  but  become  a  matter 

"  of  the  moll  ferious  confideration  j    and,  after  the  mod 

*{  mature  deliberation,  I  did  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty 

"  to  rifle,  in  fo  unequal  a  conteft,  his  Majefty's  troops, 

"  or  thofe  of  his  allies  ferving  with  them.     I  had  the 

"  utmoft  reliance  on  their  courage  and  difcipline,  and  I 

"  had  no  doubt  but  that  thefe  would  have  enabled  me  to 

"  refift   the  firft  efforts  of  the  enemy ;    but  it   could 

*'  fcarcely  be  expected  that  even  by  the  utmoft  exertion 

"  of  thefe  qualities  they  would  be  able  to  withftand  the 

"  reiterated  attacks,  which  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the 

"  enemy  would  enable  them  to  make,  and  which  we 

(f  know,  from  experience,  is  a  general  principle  upon 

ft  which  they  aft." 

Stuart's 
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Stuart's  Political  (Economy,  how  much  rea- 
fon  had  we  to  be  alarmed  ! 

"  Were  any  prince  in  Europe,  whofe  fub- 
"  jecls  I  fhall  fuppofe  may  amount  to  fix 
"  millions  of  inhabitants,  one  half  employed 
"  in  agriculture,  the  other  half  employed 
**  in  trade  and  induftry,  or  living  upon  a 
"  revenue  already  acquired ;  were  fuch  a 
"  prince,  I  fay,  fuppofed  to  have  autho- 
"  rity  fufEcient  to  engage  his  people  to 
"  adopt  a  new  plan  of  oeconomy,  calculated 
**  to  fecure  them  againft  the  defigns  of  a  pow- 
"  erful  neighbour,  who,  I  fhall  fuppofe,  has 
"  formed  fchemes  of  invading  and  fubduing 
<c  them  :  let  him  engage  the  whole  proprie- 
"  torsof  lands  to  renounce  their  feveraJ  poffef. 
fions ;  or,  if  that  fuppofition  fhould  ap- 
pear too  abfurd,  let  him  contract  debts  to 
the  value  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
nation ;  let  the  land  tax  be  impofed  at 
*c  twenty  fhillings  in  the  pound,  and  then 
F  4  "  let 
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c<  let  him  become  bankrupt  to  his  creditors. 
"  — Let  the  income  of  all  the  lands  be  coir 
"  le&ed  throughout  the  country  for  the  ufe 
"  of  the  State ;  let  all  the  luxurious  arts  be 
"  profcribed ;  and  let  thofe  employed  in  them 
"  be  formed,  under  the  command  of  the  for- 
"  mer  land  proprietors,  into  a  body  of  regur 
"  lar  troops,  officers  and  foldiers,  provided 
<l  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  their  main- 
"  tenance,  and  that  of  their  wives  and  fami- 
"  lies,  at  the  public  expence.  Let  me  carry 
<(  the  fuppofition  further.  Let  every  fu- 
"  perfluity  be  cut  off;  let  the  peafants  be 
^  enflaved,  and  obliged  to  labour  the  ground 
ic  with  no  view  of  profit  to  themfelves,  but 
*c  for  fimple  fubfiftence ;  let  the  ufp  of  gold 
"  and  filver  be  profcribed,  and  let  all  thefe 
"  metals  be  mut  up  in  a  public  treafure. 
?l  Let  no  foreign  trade,  and  very  little  do- 
!t  meftic,  be  encouraged ;  but  let  every 
**  man  willing  to  ferve  as  4  foldier  be  re- 
*  peived  and  taken  care  of;  and  thofe  who 

"  either 
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**  either  incline  to  be  idle,  or  who  are  found 
"  fuperfluous,  be  fent  out  of  the  country. 
"  I  aik  what  combination,  among  the  mo» 
"  dern  European  princes,  would  carry  on  a 
*'  fuccefsful  war  againft  fuch  a  people  ?  What 
"  article  would  be  wanting  to  their  eafe, 
**  that  is,  to  their  ample  fubfiftence  ?" 

We  could  not  but  reflect  that  we  were 
about  to  engage  with  a  nation  more  em- 
phatically in  the  fituation  he  defcribes,  than 
Jt  was  poflible  for  man  antecedently  to 
imagine  could  have  exifted  ; — with  a  nation 
where  the  only  difference  feemed  to  be,  that 
it  confifted  oh  the  loweft  calculation  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  opulence  proportionate 
to  its  extended  territory. 

The  propofal  made  by  France,  to  give  to 
maritime  commerce  the  fame  protection 
which  the  ^w  of  nations  fecures  to  private 

property 
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property  by  land  *,  had  been  by  us  treated 
with  contempt ;  but  we  could  not  now  be 
blind  to  the  fituation  of  our  commerce,  and 
of  theirs  ;  to  the  little  opportunity  which  pre- 
fented  itielf  to  us  of  injuring  them,  to  the 
extenfive  damages  which  from  them  in  our 
fituation  we  might  fuftain.  It  could  not 
efcape  us,  that  our  interference  would  natu- 
rally draw  their  attention  to  their  marine ; 
and  we  had  then,  as  we  have  now,  juft  rea- 
fon  to  dread  the  confequences  that  their  un- 
limited exertions,  both  in  expence  and  la- 
bour, added  to  their  fuperior  {kill  in  {hip- 
building,  would  enable  them  to  make. 

*  See  Note  prefented  by  Chauvelin  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  dated  25th  July  1792. 

"  In  conformity  to  the  exprefs  orders  of  his  Court, 
««  the  underfigned  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King 
"  of  the  French  has  the  honour  to  tranfmit  a  copy  of 
"  a  minifterial  difpatch  of  the  i3th  of  June,  relative 
"  to  meafures  to  be  taken  by  the  Maritime  Powers  for 
"  the  abolition  of  privateering." 

At 


At  the  commencement  of  the  American 
\var,  the  probability  of  the  conteft  had  been 
long  forefeen ;  the  trade  of  our  merchants 
was  more  limited  ; — they  had  time  to  ar- 
range their  affairs,  and  their  iltuation  enabled 
them  to  do  it  with  eafe : — but  here  the  change 
of  fyftem  was  about  to  be  fo  fudden,  the 
trade  of  the  country  was  fo  great,  the  paper 
credit  fo  extended,  that  we  could  not  but 
anticipate  the  mock  we  were  likely  to  give 
to  our  commerce,  the  rifque  we  ran  of  giving 
a  vital  blow  to  the  commercial  credit  of  our 
country. 

Whilft  thefe  calamities  naturally  prefented 
themfelves  to  the  mind  of  the  man  who  rea- 
foned  upon  the  fubjecT:,  it  was  impoffible 
to  extract  from  the  imaginations  of  thofe 
whofe  fanguine  folly  had  made  them  con- 
ceited about  their  views  of  ideal  fuccefs,  a 
prophecy  of  any  event  which  reafonably  af- 
forded profpects  of  advantage,  or  even  of 
8  indemnity 
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indemnity  for  the  fure  lofs    we  were  to 
fuftain. 

When  we  were  told  that  their  fettlements 
in  the   Eaft,  their   colonies    in  the  Weft, 
would  fall  an  eafy  prey,   it  readily  occur- 
red to  our  mindsy  that  though    the   acqui- 
fition  in  the  Eaft  Indies  might  have  appeared 
formerly  of  great  ufe,  infomuch  as  it  would 
•have  difabled  France  from  carrying  on  thofe 
intrigues  amongft  the  native  powers  which 
had  fo  often  difturbed  the  peace  of  India, 
and  involved  us  in  war, — that  now,  when 
me  had  withdrawn  in  a  degree  her  attention 
from  that  quarter,  and  was  completely  en- 
grofled  by  the  war  on   the  Continent,  and 
her  fituation  at  home,  it  could  alone  be  ef- 
timated  by  the  value  and  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory we  acquired, — and  that  in  this  view 
it  could  form  but  a  trifling  article  on  the 
creditor  fide  of  the  account.     And  whilft 
the  extent  of  the  advantages  attending  the 

acquifition 
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acquifition  of  the  Weft  Indies  prefents  to 
the  mind,  if  they  could  be  retained,  a  very 
difficult  object  of  political  enquiry,  efti- 
mated  even  by  the  moft  fanguine,  it  could 
Appear  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
calamities  that  might  enfue. 

When  we   were.  ,told,   with  a  degree  of 
folly  which  was  well  defcribed  as  throwing 
ridicule    on  the   attempt    of  Cervantes   to 
paint  a  difordered   imagination  *,    that  the 
exertions  of  the  force  we  were  likely  to  com- 
bine againft  her  would  enfure  the  conqueft 
of  France,  even  that  was  a  thing  which  we 
could   not   ferioufly    contemplate    without 
alarm  ;  for,  whichever  plan  we  looked  at  as 
likely  to  be  purfued   in  confequence  of  it, 
the  profpecl:  feemed  equally  gloomy;  we 
could  not  help  forefeeing  more  of  calamity 
than  chance  of  indemnification,  whether  we 
anticipated  the  deftru&ion  of  the   balance 

*  See  Mr.  Fox's  Letter  to  the  Eleftors  of  Weftminfter. 

of 
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of  power  in  Europe  by  the  partition  of 
France,  or  the  neceflity  of  maintaining  the 
authority  of  any  government  which  by 
force  we  might  eftablifh.  over  it. 

PofTefTed  of  a  form  of  government  which 
we  all  loved  and  admired,  it  was  with  juft 
dread  and  alarm  that  we  faw  the  progrefs  of 
the  practice  of  the  government  of  one  country 
interfering  by  force  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  another:  the  conduct  of  the  Northern 
Powers  with  regard  to  Poland  had  with  juftice 
difgufted  the  nation  ; — and  as  the  doctrine 
made  llrides,  as  the  fcenes  of  its  exertion 
approached  nearer  to  us,  if  the  prudence  of 
our  interfering  to  put  an  end  to  it  could  be 
doubted  by  any,  the  folly  of  our  giving  it 
fanction  by  adopting  it  ourfelves  was  ap- 
parent to  all ;  it  was  to  check  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  of  interference  that  we 
were  alone  interefted,  and  it  fignified  not 
to  us,  whether  the  attempt  was  made  on  the 

part 
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part  of  the  preponderant  members  of  the 
Germanic    body,    to    deluge    France  with 
blood  in  endeavouring  to  reftore  the  autho- 
rity- of  its  monarch  againft  his  own  and  his 
people's  inclination  ; — or  on  the  part  of  the 
Jacobins  to  affiliate  the  people  of  Bruflels 
with  the  fword,  and  attempt  by  force  what 
they  called  the  emancipation  of  mankind. 
The  fpirit  of  our  happy  Conftitution  was 
fortunately  as  little  congenial  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  one,  as  of  the  other ;  and  it 
mattered  not  to  us  which  of  the  political 
crufaders  fucceeded  in  their  enterprife.    For 
we  could   not  forget,  that  if  the  Jacobins, 
when  they  talked  of  the  monarchical  part 
of  our  government,   infulted  our  ears  by  ri- 
diculing what  they  impioufly  termed  a  tlgre 
couronne '; — the    confpirators  of  Pilnitz   lif- 
tened  with  joy  to  the  ridicule  of  any  {hare 
of   power  being  porTefled  by  what,    with 
equal  impiety,  was  termed  The  Qeprefen- 
tatives  of  the  Swini/b  Multitude. 

To 
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To  interfere  with  our  mediation  might 
have  prevented  the  melancholy  extent  of 
the  evil ; — to  interfere  as  a  party  unavoid- 
ably tended  to  increafe  it.  If  after  every  at- 
tempt to  negotiate,  to  avoid  by  every  peace- 
able exertion  the  calamity,  we  had  been 
reduced  to  the  unfortunate  neceflity  of  en- 
gaging, reafon  would  have  taught  us  to 
regret  the  difafter  :  but  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  calamity,  without  taking  advantage 
of  the  various  opportunities  that  prefented 
themfelves  of  avoiding  it ; — without  endea-. 
vouring  anxioufly  to  wave  all  the  little 
formalities  and  punctilios  that  might  ftand 
in  our  way  in  the  courfe  of  attempting  by 
treaty  to  fhun  it,  is  a  line  which  crooked 
policy  or  paffion  may  have  led  us  to  adopt, 
which  reafon  never  could  have  permitted  us 
to  approve. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  fubjeft  that  fug- 

gefted 
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gefted  doubts  of  the  prudence  of  the  fyftem 
at  its  commencement,  that  has  led  me  to 
maintain  thofe  doubts  during  its  progrefs, 
and  that  now  makes  me  look  back  with  re- 
gret at  every  opportunity  of  endeavouring, 
by  negotiation,  to  fecure  or  reftore  the 
peace  of  Europe,  which  we  have  neglected 
— that  makes  me  regret,  that  when  in 
July  1792  France  folicited  our  mediation, 
and  our  allies  hardly  could  have  refufed  it, 
we  thought  proper  not  to  interfere,  on  ac- 
count of  the  formality  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned not  having  applied  to  us,  and  the 
averfion  we  then  fo  ftrongly  exprefled  to  tak- 
ing a  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
country* — that  makes  me  lament,  that  in  Au- 

*  It  is  not  eafy  to  underftand  how  our  Interference 
for  the  purpofe  of  mediation,  the  thing  M.  Chauvelin 
folicited,  could  be  ftated  by  Lord  Grenville  to  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  rights  and  the  independence  of  the  allies. 
—See  Lord  Grenville's  Letter  to  M.  Chauvelin,  White- 
hall, July  8,  1792. 

G  guft 
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gufl  1 792  we  thought  it  neceiTary  to  recall  our 
Minifter  from  Paris  :— a  ftep  which,  if  we 
look  at  the  conduct  of  the  European  Powers 
in  the  revolution  in  the  Netherlands — dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth  or  at  the  revolution 
in  England — during  all  the  various  revolu- 
tions in  the  Conftltutions  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  the  practice 
of  former  times  feems  not  to  vindicate,  and 
to  which  our  own  conduct  in  the  recent 
revolutions  of  Poland  and  Flanders  gives 
no  countenance : — a  ftep,  the  prudence  of 
•which  it  will  be  difficult  to  defend,  when 
we  confider  that  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  we  fhould  fo  anxioufly  have  wifhed 
for  information  of  the  interior  fituation  of 
France ;  or  in  which,  upon  an  enlarged 
view  of  our  interefts,  it  feemed  fo  defirable 
for  us,  by  well-judged  interpofition,  ami- 
cably to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  which  ilie 
was  engaged. 

i  But 
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But   above  all   I  muft    fmcerely  regret, 
that  in  December  1792,  when  every  fort  of 
fecurity  was  offered  to  Holland  ;  when  an 
explanation  of  the  decree  of  the  I9th  De- 
cember was  given,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
for  thofe  who  have  fmce  united   Corfica  to 
the  Crown  of  England  to  arraign  ;  when 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  feem- 
ed  the  only  point  in  difpute — that  we  did 
not  adopt  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  negotiation ;  and  that  we  fhould 
have  confidered  the  punctilio,  whether  we 
fliould  treat  with  an  acknowledged  Minifter 
or  fecret  Agent,  to  be  of  importance  fuffi- 
eient  for  us  to  facrifice  to  it  all  chance  of 
amicable  arrangement, 

It  is  this  view  of  the  fubjecl:,  coupled  with 

a  fenfe  of  the  calamities  we  have  fuffered, 

and  the  fituation  in  which  we  now  ftand, 

that  creates  in  my  mind  much  forrow  that 

G  2  we 
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we  treated  with  contempt  the  offer  made  ti$ 
in  April  1 793  *,  as  well  as  another  propofal 
which  was  fubfequently  made  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  fame  year ; — that  we  did  not 
avail  ourfelves  of  the  means  which  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  French  from  Flanders,  and 
the  defertion  of  Dumourier  in  May  1793, 
gave  us  of  propofmg  terms  to  them ; — or  of 
that  opportunity  we  flnce  pofTefled  from 
our  temporary  advantages  on  the  Continent, 
and  our  fuccefles  in  the  Weft  Indies,  of 

*  See  Le  Brim's  Letters,  dated  April  2,  1793,  com- 
municated to  Lord  Grenvilk  through  Mr.  Salter,  No- 
tary Public. 

Though  the  commencing  a  treaty  through  the 
medium  of  a  Notary  is  undoubtedly  novel,  we  ought 
to  confider  that  it  was  difficult  at  the  time -to  devife  a? 
mode  of  communication. — And  a  knowledge  of  French 
habits  teaches  us,  that  they  naturally  annex  to  this 
mode  of  proceeding  much  more  ferious  formality  than 
it  conveys  to  an  English  ear. — When  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  were  refufed  accefs  to  the  King,  we  find  them- 
taking  a  proteft  before  a  Notary. 

offering. 
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offering  what  to  them  muft  in  reafon  have 
appeared  advantageous  terms. 

Were  I  difpofed  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  in 
reviewing  all  thofe  fcenes,  that  in  perufing 
what  I  have  ftated  to  you  in  defence  of 
the  meafures  I  have  uniformly  fupported, 
you  may  have  found  any  thing  which  has 
induced  you  to  hefitate,  or  doubt  whether 
they  may  not  be  founded  in  truth ;  and 
whether,  if  that  line  of  conduct  had  been 
adopted  to  which  they  would  have  naturally 
Jed,  it  might  not  have  tended  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  peace,  and  the  confequent  increafe 
of  our  internal  opulence  and  external  im- 
portance.— I  am  however  well  aware,  that 
before  I  can  have  any  well-founded  hopes 
of  vindicating  my  conduct  in  your  eftima- 
tion,  there  is  another  mode  in  which  the 
fubjecl:  has  been  argued,  and  in  which  it  is 
neceflary  for  me  to  confider  it, 

Q3  I  have 
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I  have  not  forgot  the  cant  of  the  advo-» 
cate  for  war.     I   know  on    what   he   has 
harped.     I  recollect  that  the  prophecy  of 
deftrudion  to  the  Conftitution  in  the  event 
of  peace,  is  the  fpell  with  which  he  has  en- 
chanted the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  lif- 
tened    to   him ;    that    the    annihilation   of 
property,   and  the  exiftence  in  this  country 
of  all  thofe  fcenes  of  blood  which  we  be- 
held with  horror,  is  the  dreadful  threat  with 
which  he  has  fubdued  the  minds,  and  for  a 
moment  arrefted  the  reafoning  faculties,  of 
the  community.     It  was  well,  it  was  art- 
fully chofen.     In  a  country,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  which  property  was  more  ge- 
nerally and  univerfally  diffufed  than  in  any 
other  ;  where  there  exift  few  whofe  induf- 
try  has  not  put  them  in  pofTeilion  of  fome- 
thing  which  they  find  an  intereft  in  pre- 
ferving ; — in  a  country,  the  fpirit  of  whofe 
criminal  laws  and  political  inftitutions  had 

univerfally 
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tmiverfally  infufed  in  the  minds  of  its  inha- 
bitants a  mild  fpirit  of  benevolence — it  was 
with  certainty  you  might  predict  its  effect ; 
it  was  fure  to  roufe  the  feelings,  to  influ- 
ence the  paffions  of  the  people  ;  and  when 
properly  wound  up,  it  required  no  great 
art  and  eloquence  to  guide  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  to  turn  the  fury  of  the  moment 
againft  France,  which  the  people  of  this 
country  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  con- 
fider  as  a  rival,  whofe  inhabitants  they 
had  •.  long  regarded  as  their  natural  ene- 
mies : — a  feeling  in  a  degree  fufpended, 
whilft  in  forming  a  limited  monarchy  Jbe 
feemed  to  pay  a  juft  tribute  to  the  wifdom 
of  our  Conftitution,  but  which  now  re- 
turned with  increafed  vigour  from  a  fenfe 
of  her  impertinence,  in  endeavouring,  in 
her  own  idea,  to  lead  the  way  in  political 
improvement,  when  our  prejudices' had  long 
confined  her  talents,  and  limited  her  fway, 
04  to 
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to  improvement  in  the  fhape  of  a  gown, 
or  in  the  formation  of  a  cap. 

But,  indeed,  it  was  only  at  the  moment 
we  were  under  the  guidance  of  paffion  that 
this  belief  of  danger  to  our  Conftitution. 
could  fpread,  that  this  doctrine  of  dread  of 
a  fimilar  revolution  could  mate  its  profe- 
lytes :  fo  foon  as  reafon  prefided  in  the 
mind,  the  idea  of  danger  was  fure  to  va- 
nifh.  In  the  fituation  of  the  two  countries 
there  was  not  the  fmalleft  fimilarity.  In 
this  country,  juftice  was  adminiftered  by 
known  rules,  and  by  judges  {killed  in  the 
laws,  who  held  their  fituation  for  life ;  in 
that,  it  had  been  a  matter  of  favour  and  fe- 
licitation, which  was  dealt  out  according  to 
,  the  whim  or  caprice  of  thofe  who  had  pur- 
ehafed  the  privilege  *.  The  people  of  this 

'  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  partial,  venal, 

infamous.     I  have,  in  converfation  with  many  very 

2  fenfible 
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Country  had  their  reprefentatives, 
though  it  is  anxioufly  to  be  wiihed  that 
they  were  more  emphatically  the  reprefen* 
tatives  of  the  people,  are  even  now  an  im- 
portant body  of  men,  through  whom  they 
can  ftate  their  grievances.  In  that  country, 
the  people  faw  no  body  of  men  who  had 
not  an  intereft  to  conceal  and  augment  the 
hardfhips  under  which  they  laboured,  and 
who  were  not  in  the  daily  practice  of  con- 

•  T  r        ,         .      ,-  ,  •/'  J'T*  f    '» 

fenfible  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  met 
with  foniething  of  content  with  their  government,  in 
all  other  refpefts  than  this  :  but  upon  the  queftion  of 
ppec~ting  juftice  to  be  really  and  fairly  adminiftered, 
every  one  confefled  there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be 
looked  for.  The  conduct  of  the  Parliaments  was  pro- 
fligate and  atrocious.  Upon  almoft  every  caufe  that 
came  before  them,  intereft  was  openly  made  with  the 
judges  ;  and  woe  betided  the  man  who,  in  a  caufe  to 
fupport,  had  no  means  of  conciliating  favour,  either 
by  the  beauty  of  a  handfome  wife,  or  by  other  me- 
$hods  !— 'A.YouNq.  v 

tributing 


tributing  towards  their  extent.  Here  there 
exifts  a  nobility,  intermingling  with  the 
other  orders,  by  habit  and  ties  of  blood 
cve*ry  where  connected  with  the  community, 
to  whofe  title  political  power  is  invariably 
attached,  who,  if  they  had  not  the  inclina- 
tion, would,  in  the  purfuit  of  their  own 
interefts,  in  the  maintaining  of  their  po- 
litical influence,  of  neceflity  become  habi- 
tuated to  favour  and  protect  thofe  beneath 
them.  There,  there  exifted  a  body  of  no- 
bility ifolated  from  the  reft  of  the  ftate, 
whofe  title  had  no  political  power  connected 
with  it,  whofe  exigence  only  ferved  by 
their  example  to  difcourage  induftry,  and 
whofe  privilege  alone  confifted  in  the  power 
to  opprefs*.  Though  we  laboured  under  the 

*  Befides  the  oppreflion  that  originated  from  the 
extent  and  inequality  of  public  taxes,  the  exaftions  of 
the  Seigneur  were  enormous.  "  Wh'at,"  fays  Mr. 
Young,  "  are  thefe  tortures  of  the  peafantry  in  Bre- 

"  tagne, 
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prcflure  of  a  large  debt,  we  levied  without  any 
confpicuous  oppreffion  a  revenue  equal  to 
the  difcharge  of  the  intereft,  and  to  a  confi- 
derable  annual  diminution  of  the  capital.  In 
France,  as  the  national  debt  increafed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of 
the  clergy  and  nobility,  the  taxes  on  the 
people  became  oppreflive  in  a  degree  beyond 
which  government  dreaded  to  carry  it* ;  and, 

'•"^^.'^"'•^  b? 

"  tagne,  which  they  call  chevanches;  quintains; 
"  foul ;  faut  de  poifon  j  baifer  de  mariees  ;  tranfporte 
'*  d'oeuf  fur  un  charette ;  filence  des  grenouilles  ;  corvee 
<{  a  mifericorde  •,  melods ;  leide  ;  couponage  j  cartelage ; 
"  barage  ;  fouage  j  marechauflee  ;  ban  vin  ;  ban  d'aout ; 
*{  trouffes  ;  gelinage  j  civerage  ;  taillabifite  ;  vingtain  j 
"  fieri  age  ;  bordelage  ;  minage  j  ban  de  vendanges  ; 
«  droit  d'accepte  !" 

*  Inflances,  and  even  grofs  ones,  have  been  re- 
ported to  me  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  made 
me  fhudder  at  the  oppreffion  to  which  numbers  mufl 
have  been  condemned,  by  the  undue  favours  granted  to 

fuch 


by  putting  off  the  evil  hour,  they  at  laft  found 
the  deficiency  amount  to  the  enormous  fum 
of  upwards  of  three  millions  fterling. — 
There,  in  the  moment  of  fuffering  from  this 

fuch  crooked  influence.  But,  without  recurring  to  fuch 
cafes,  what  muft  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  poor  people 
paying  heavy  taxes,  from  which  the  Nobility  and  Clergy 
were  exempted  ?  A  cruel  aggravation  of  their  mifery, 
to  fee  thofe  who  could  beft  afford  to  pay  exempted,  be- 
caufe  able  !  — The  inrollments  for  the  militia,  which  the 
Cahiers  call  injuftice  without  example,  were  another 
dreadful  fcourge  on  the  peafantry ;  and,  as  married  men. 
were  exempted  from  it,  occafioned  in  fome  degree  that 
inifchievous  population,  which  brought  beings  into  the 
world  in  order  for  little  elfe  than  to  be  ftarved.  The 
Corvees,  or  police  of  the  roads,  were  annually  the  ruin 
of  many  hundreds  of  farmers  •,  more  than  300  were 
reduced  to  beggary,  in  filling  up  one  vale  in  Lorain  :  all 
thefe  oppreflions  fell  on  the  Tiers  Etat  only ;  the  No- 
bility and  Clergy  having  been  equally  exempted  from, 
failles,  militia,  andcorvees.  The  penal  code  of  finance 
makes  one  (hudder  at  the  horrors  of  punimment  in- 
to  the  crime. — A.  YOUNG.- 


cppreflion,  and  in  this  defperate  ftate  of 
public  credit,  the  people  had  been  infulted 
by  the  profufion  of  the  Court ;  they  had 
feen  in  a  few  years,  befides  the  debts  he  con- 
traded,  a  million  fterling,  exclufive  of  his 
annual  income,  lavifhed  by  a  Prince  of  the 
blood  *.  Here,  the  wife  regulation  of  our 
laws  permitted  no  fuch  improvident  expen- 
diture in  the  miniflers. 

Our  government  was  the  active  theme  of 
praife  in  the  mouths  of  every  one; — theirs 
died  a  natural  death,  without  exciting  the 
lamentations  of  any : — in  France,  it  might 
with  truth  be  faid,  that  the  neceflity  of  a 
change  had  brought  about  the  revolution ; — • 
in  this  country,  it  was  equally  true,  that  the 

*  In  the  Red  Book  produced  to  tlie  Aflemblee  Con* 
ftituante,  the  Count  D'Artois  appears  to  have  received 
that  fum  during  the  adminiftradon  of  M.  de  Calonne. 

wanton 
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wanton  love  of  change  could  alone  generate 
the  idea  of  one. 

There,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
more  fubjected.  to  oppreflion  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  Europe  \ — here  undoubtedly 
lefs  fo;  and  we  could  not  forget  that — "Pour 
*'  la  populace,  ce  nejl  jamais  par  envie  cTat- 
"  taqiier  quelle  fe  fouleve,  mats  par  impati~ 
"  ence  de  foiiffrlr  *,"  is  the  fentiment  of  a 
great  man  and  a  Minifter  of  State;  that  it  is 
the  confeflion  of  a  zealous  aflertor  of  mo- 
narchy. 

Paffion  and  prejudice  are  the  moft  for- 
midable enemies  to  the  juft  decifion  of  all 
queftions  fubmitted  to  the  underftanding ; 
and  though  unfortunately  they  have  often 
triumphed,  perhaps  in  no  inftance  was  their 

*  Sully's  Memoirs. 
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triumph  ever  more  confpicuous,  or  the  do- 
minion which  in  confequence  of  it  they 
exclufively  eftablifhed  over  the  mind  of 
man,  more  complete. 

Had  reafon  been  allowed  to  retain  the 
fmalleft  fway,  it  might  perhaps  have  oc- 
curred, when  things  were  going  on  quietly, 
and  a  new  government  apparently  eftablifhed 
in  France,  which  promifed  to  its  inhabitants 
more  felicity  than  they  had  heretofore  enjoy- 
ed, that  there  might  have  exifted  amongft  us 
fome  wrong-headed  individuals,  animated 
with  a  defire  of  imitation  : — but  we  mould 
have  feen,  in  the  horrors  which  enfued  in  its 
progrefs,  that  which  was  fure  to  command 
the  averfion  of  all.  In  this  moment  of  de- 
lufion,  however,  when  paflion  prefided  ex- 
clufively  in  our  minds,  the  apprehenfion  of 
the  defire  of  imitation  increafed  as  the  fcene 
became  difguftbg ; — and  when  armed  with 

its 
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its  antidote,  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder  be- 
came in  our  imaginations  moll  likely  to  be 
alarming^ 

But  if  there  was  no  reafonable  ground  ori 
which  a  revolution  in  this  country  ought  to 
have  been  dreaded ;  if  it  appears  that  iri 
our  imaginations  the  tendency  towards  it 
flrangely  feemed  the  mod  alarming,  at  the 
moment  when  in  reality  it  muft  have  been 
the  leaft  fo  5  the  mode  of  preventing  it^ 
adopted  and  univerfally  relifhed,  when  ex- 
amined, is  that  which  muft  appear  ftill  more 
unaccountable* 

War  was  the  receipt  held  out  to  us  to 
prevent  all  tendency  to  fedition,  to  anni- 
hilate in  this  country  all  idea  of  a  revolu- 
tion. In  former  times,  wife  men  have  told 
us,  that  the  fureft  way  to  prevent  feditions 
was  to  take  away  the  matter  of  them. — * 

But 
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But  our  ftatefmen  ftrangely  faw  the   beft 
preventative  in   that  which  was  fure  in  its 
progrefs  to  create  the  matter  of  them.    The 
hardships  and  burthens  of  war  have  in  all 
ages   tended   to    give    rife    to    difcontent ; 
the  expence  naturally  creates  poverty ;  and 
Lord  Bacon  wifely  ftates,  that  the  matter 
of  fedition  is  of  two  kinds,    poverty  and 
difcontentment.     It  was  ftrange  then  to  fee 
that  the  favourite  means   adopted   to  pre- 
vent a  revolution,  was  what  the  experience 
of  man  had  taught  him  to  believe  almoft 
univerfally  generated  it.     Nothing  but  the 
prejudice  of  the  moment  could  have  made 
it  palatable  ;    at  any  other  time  the  public 
would  have  faid  to  the  rafh  political  empi- 
ric who  prefcribed  it,  as  the  Cynic  did   of 
old  to  a  friend  officioufly  advifing  him  to 
fend  for  a  phyfician — "  If  I  die,  I'll  die  at 
leifure." 

H  If 
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If  before  entering  into  hoftilities  we  had 
reafon  to  dread  the  calamities  that  were 
likely  to  enfue  from  the  war — if  in  it  we 
faw  not  what  was  to  prevent,  but  that 
which  was  much  more  likely  to  create  the 
feditious  difpofition  we  apprehended,  and 
the  idea  of  revolution  at  which  we  trem- 
bled— we  have  received  little  confolation 
from  the  unfortunate  events  which  have  at- 
tended its  progrefs.  The  accuracy  of  the 
predictions  of  thofe  who  oppofed  it  might 
give  rife  to  a  little  fenfation  of  vanity,  did 
not  the  melancholy  fituation  of  the  country 
and  our  gloomy  profpects  preclude  the  pof- 
fibility  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind.  In  the 
fhort  period  of  eighteen  months,  during 
which  we  have  been  amufed  with  the  vague 
chimeras  of  our  miniflers,  we  have  feen 
fucceflively  vanifh  before  our  eyes  all  thofe 
various  fources  of  fuccefs  with  which  we 
had  vainly  flattered  ourfelves. — Difgraced 

by 
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by  the  impotent  efforts  at  Toulon ;  banimed 
from  the  northern  frontier ;  the  rebellion 
crufhed  in  La  Vendee — France  exhibits 
herfelf  more  powerful  than  before  the 
conteft.  The  pra&ice  of  war  has  taught 
her  armies  the  neceffity  of  difcipline,  which 
-did  not  at  firft  exift,  and  upon  the  pof- 
feffion  of  which  we  founded  our  hopes. 
We  have  feen  that  the  want  of  falt-petre 
could  by  exertion  be  fupplied.  We  have 
learnt  the  impoflibility  of  ftarving  a  nation. 
We  know  that  a  union  of  foreign  force 
againft  them  has  furnifhed  them  a  com- 
mon caufe  in  which  with  enthufiafm  they 
unite  —  perhaps,  on  reflection,  we  may 
have  reafon  to  apprehend,  with  the  only 
thing  which  could  have  ftifled  their  internal 
feuds. — We  have  feen  the  heads  of  their, 
political  leaders  and  of  their  generals  al- 
ternately brought  to  the  block,  without 
any  diminution  of  their  energy :  and  we 
££  3  S  have 
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have  at  laft  learned,  that  which  we  at  firft 
ought  to  have  known — that  the  revolution 
of  France  is  a  revolution  of  opinion  ;  that 
the  war  we  are  conducting  is  not  againft 
armies,  but  an  armed  nation. 

\Ve  have  given  to  a  people  who  did 
not  feem  antecedently  to  pofiefs  it,  the 
habit  and  tafte  for  military  enterprife ; 
we  have  taught  them  that,  of  which  from 
experience  three  years  ago  they  were  as  ig- 
norant as  ourfelves,  that  they  are  capable 
of  fuccefsfully  conducting  it ;  and  unfor- 
tunately we  have  at  once  difclofed  to  them, 
and  to  the  world,  the  fad  fecret  of  their 
llrength,  and  of  our  own  weaknels.  The 
allied  armies  have,  during  this  campaign, 
loft  150,000  men;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  we 
mall  in  all  have  expended  fmce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  a  fum  that  cannot 
be  reafonably  computed  at  lefs  than  thirty 
2  millions ; 
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millions  j  and  with  all  this  wafte  of  blood  and 
treafure,  if  the  object  be  the  annihilation  of 
the  fyftem  in  France,  we  have  not  pur- 
chafed  a  fmgle  thing  which  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  ftate  as  in  the  fmalleft  degree  tend- 
ing towards  our  fuccefs  in  attaining  it.  Yet 
impetuous  zeal  ftill  pervades  our  councils, 
and  no  one  has  yet  afked, 

"  Are  not  the  lives  of  thofe  who  draw  the  fword 
"  In  Rome's  defence,  intruded  to  your  care  ? 
*'  Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  {laughter, 
"  Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reafon  fay, 
*'  We  lavifh'd  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thoufands 
*'  To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious  ?" 

'By  our  perfeverance  in  hoflilities  we  have 
nearly  brought  ourfelves  into  the  contemp- 
tible but  lamentable  ftate  of  a  nation  em-? 
phatically  deferibed  by  Demofthenes  as  be- 
ing— "  the  terror  of  its  allies,  the  laughing- 
*£  flock  of  its  enemies."  The  Dutch,  if 
H  3  they 
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they  confider  their  fituation,  will,  as  applied 
to  us,  fympathife  with  the  firft  part  of  the 
character;  and  the  infertion  of  the  word 
dupe  is  perhaps  the  only  alteration,  if  he 
held  my  pen,  that  the  King  of  Pruflia 
would  be  inclined  to  make. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  look  back  and 
view  the  proud  eminence  from  which,  by 
adopting  this  fyftem,  we  have  fallen  ;  and 
Hill  more  fo  to  contemplate  that  height 
which  by  perfevering  in  an  oppofite  conduct 
we  might  have  attained  : — the  very  interefl 
of  the  money  which  we  have  thus  lavifhly 
expended,  added  to  our  finking  fund  would 
have  brought  us  at  once  to  that  enviable 
ftate  of  financial  profperity,  to  which  the  mi- 
nifter  fanguinely  announced  we  might  have 
arrived  in  the  year  1808  :  and  it  is  difficult 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  degree  of  opulence 
to  which  that  doctrine  concerning  the  accu- 
mulation 
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mulation  of  capital  (that  has  been  ignorantly 
flated  to  have  originated  with  Dr.  Smith) 
would  lead  you  in  fpeculation  to  think  you 
might  arrive  ;  or  to  the  degree  of  commer- 
cial profperity  which,  in  confequence  of  the 
growing  command  of  capital,  we  might  have 
attained.  But  the  moft  melancholy  part  of 
the  picture  is  feen,  when  we  view  the  im- 
portance which  our  riches,  and  the  idea  of 
our  naval  ftrength,  had  we  remained  neu- 
tral, would  have  given  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  when  contrafted 
with  the  exhaufted  fituation  in  which  the 
war  muft  have  involved  them.  Yet  all 
thefe  bleflings  were  within  our  reach.  Had 
we  perfevered  in  the  fyftem  with  which  we 
fiarted,  they  might  in  all  human  probability 
have  been  attained ;  had  we,  inftead  of 
conceiving  the  revolution  in  France  to  be  a 
ground  for  involving  us  in  war,  learnt  the 
only  leflbn  which  reafon  and  prudence  could 
H  4  have 


have  taught  us  to  derive  from  it,  they  might 
have  been  fecured  ;  and  by  adopting  a  mo- 
derate and  prudent  reform,  in  the  moment 
of  peace  and  profperity,  of  thofe  imperfec- 
tions to  which  every  huma,n.  inftitution  is 
liable,  they  might  have  been  perpetuated. 
For,  notwithftanding  the  prefent  unpopula- 
rity that  attends  the 'idea  of  reform,  I  am 
not  afraid  to  fubfcribe  to  the  doctrine  of  one 
of  our  greateft  ftatefmen  and  philofophers, 
— "  And  if  time  of  courfe  alter  things  to  the 
"  worfe,  and  if  wifdom  and  counfel  'fliall 
ct  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  fhall  be 
*  the  end  ? — it  were  good  therefore  that 
''  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow 
"  the  example  of  time  itfelf,  which  indeed 
"  enervates  greatly  but  quietly,  and  by  de- 
l<  grees  fcarce  to  be  perceived/' — Nor  can  I 
refrain  from  reprobating  the  prefumptuous 
folly  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  reftrain  the  reafon 
and  exertions  of  man  from  improvement 

in 
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in  government,  the  excellence  of  which 
forms  the  fureft  fource  of  his  happinefs  and 
profperity,  at  a  time  when  they  daily  and 
hourly  fee  the  advantages  derived  in  the 
more  trivial  concerns  of  life  from  the  well 
ponfidered  application  of  his  ingenuity. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  pretend  fuch 
a  reverence  of  this  our  conftitution,  as  to 
affect  to  fee  even  in  its  little  imperfections 
frefh  fources  for  their  daily  admiration : 
but  were  I  to  be  called  upon  to  judge  on 
the  comparative  reality  of  the  patriot! fm 
of  thofe  who  wifh  moderate  and  gradual 
reform,  and  of  thofe  who  wim  to  pre- 
ferve  the  impurities  with  which  time  has  im- 
pregnated our  conftitution;  of  thofe  who  in 
reforming  are  ever  watchful,  "  that  it  mould 
"  be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on  the 
"  change,  and  not  the  defire  of  change  that 
V  pretendeth  the  reform," — and  of  thofe  who 

tremble 


tremble  at  the  idea  of  purging  the  ftate  of  any 
of  its  impurities ; — reminding  them  of  the 
fpeechof  Alexander  to  his  friends — "He- 
"  phxftion  is  the  friend  of  Alexander ;  Gra~ 
**  terus  is  the  friend  of  the  king," — I  would 
pronounce  without  fear  of  my  judgment 
being  impeached — You,  the  moderate  refor- 
mer, are  the  real  friend  to  the  conflitution. 
You,  the  obftinate  admirer  even  of  its  abufes, 
are  the  friend  of  that  which  you  think  has 
brought  you  into  power,  and  that  which  you 
look  to  as  likely  to  preferve  you  in  it. — Nay, 
were  I  difpofed  to  go  further,  to  fuch  a  man 
I  would  fay,  Your  praife  of  the  conflitution 
is  what  I  value  not ;  it  pafleth  away,  and 
leaves  no  impreflion  behind;  I  have  lived 
too  long,  I  have  attended  too  conftantly  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  politics  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  conducted,  not  to  have  learnt, 
that  as  hiftory  teaches  me  to  regret  the  glory 
of  God  has  fince  the  commencement  of  the 

world 
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world  been  too  often  impioufly  ufed  as  a 
prelude  to  the  temporal  interefts  of  the 
clergy  —  fo  a  vague  and  empty  rhapfody 
upon  the  beauties  of  our  glorious  conftitu- 
tion  has  uniformly  preceded  even  the  moft 
corrupt  plans  that  any  minifter  in  purfuit 
of  his  own  intereft  ever  dared  to  bring  for- 
ward. 

Having  now  ftated  to  you  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  melancholy  refult  of 
having  adopted  the  fyftem  on  which  we 
have  acted,  and  what  would  have  been  the 
fortunate  confequence  of  our  having  perfe- 
vered  in  the  oppofite  line  ;  thinking  myfelf 
that  the  reafon  of  man  cannot  vindicate  the 
preference  which  has  been  given,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  ftate  to  you  in  my  next  the  chv 
cumftances  from  whence  it  has  originated. 

Habituated  to  the   confideration  of  the 

public 
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pubEc  conduct  of  the  different  parties  that 
exift  in  this  country ;  poflefling  frequent  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  private  fprings 
that  have  actuated  them  ;  it  will  in  my  next 
letter  be  my  endeavour  to  trace  the  fyftem 
to  its  legitimate  parent,  to  £hew  you  how 
it  was  generated  by  the  art  of  fome  and  the 
folly  of  others ;  how  it  owes  its  ©rigin  folely 
to  intrigues  for  power  in  the  interior  of  this 
country. 


LETTER 


LETTER    II. 

Southend,  EfTex,  Sept.  20th,  1794. 

IT  has  hitherto  been  my  principal  view  to 
endeavour  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  real 
interefts  of  this  country,  impartially  con- 
fidered   and  well   underftood,  would   have 
led  us  to  perfevere  in  our  original  fyftem  of 
neutrality.    That  there  was  no  abfolute  ftate 
neceflity  for  our  departure  from  it,  appears 
jufficiently  obvious.  That  reafon  never  could 
have  dictated  a  dereliction  of  its  beneficial 
and  falutary  principles,  is  equally  clear.  And 
when    I  reflect  on  the  chance  of  calamity 
which  even   Minifters  themfelves  muft  have 
anticipated,  from  the  meafures  they   were 
refolved  to  adopt,  I  am  forced  to  look  for 
fome   other  caufe   that   muft  have  guided 
them  in  their  operations,  than  any  of  thofe 
oftenfible  reafons  and  feeble  pleas  they  have 
3  hitherto 


hitherto  held  out   to  the  Parliament    and 
the  public. 

Nor  does  this  inveftigation  feem  to  be  a 
tafk  of  much  difficulty :  their  actuating  prin- 
ciple is  eafily  defined  ;  though  to  ftate  it 
with  the  hopes  of  conviction,  when  the 
public  mind  has  been  fo  long  warped  by 
erroneous  opinions,  is  hardly  poffible. 

Accuftomed  as  almoft  all  have  been  to 
view  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  country  as 
the  refult  of  one  particular  caufe,  however 
much  it  may  be  founded  in  original  error, 
it  muft  be  difficult  to  eradicate  the  preju- 
dice. Habitual  indulgence  mull  naturally 
have  added  to  its  ftrength ;  nor  could  it 
eafily  be  fuppofed,  when  the  feelings  of 
the  moment  had  connected  in  the  minds  of 
almoft  all,  the  falvation  of  every  thing  that 
is  dear  to  us  with  engaging  in  hoflilities,  that 
5  the 


the  language  of  peace  could  be  the  language 
of  popularity ;  or  that  the  dictates  of  reafon 
could  foon  gain  an  afcendancy  over  preju- 
dice fo  inveterate,  and  delufion  fo  complete. 
I  could  not  therefore  but  be  fenfible  of  the 
difficulties  attending  my:  undertaking ;  and 
the  anxiety  this  feeling  naturally  gave,  the 
diffidence  which  it  unavoidably  created,  may 
poffibly  have  induced  me  to  dwell  more  at 
length  than  perhaps  I  needed  to  have  done 
(in  this  moment  of  calamity),  in  proving  to 
you,  that  the  war  never  could  have  origi- 
nated from  any  juft  hopes  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  It  is  that  feeling 
alfo  which  now  leads  me,  with  a  view  to 
flrengthen  any  impreflion  I  may  have  made 
upon  you,  to  go  further,  and  {hew  from  what 
it  actually  did  take  its  rife.  The  man  ac- 
cufed,  who  produces  in  court  the  real  cri- 
minal, exhibits  the  flrongeft  and  mod  con- 
clufive  proof  of  his  own  innocence. 

*    I  fhal! 
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I  mall   not  however  here  confine  myfeif 
fingly  to  that  object.     Deep  as  the  calamity 
is,  which  this  country  has  fufFered  by  being 
plunged  into  war,  the  meafures  of  miniflers 
have  produced  evils  of  a  different,  though  of 
a    very  ferious   nature.     By  their  arts  we 
have  feen  broken  down,  and  in  a  manner 
annihilated,  the  importance  of  a  party  which 
had  long  diftinguUhed  itfelf  for  its  temper- 
ate and  fteady  adherence  to  the  real  interefts 
of  the  people.     An  eager  and  uniform  fup- 
porter  of  that  party,  fmce  I  firft  engaged  in 
politics  ;    diftinguifhed    alone    for   my    at- 
tachment to  it  when  elected  your  reprefen- 
tative  ;    I  had  not  prefumption  enough  to 
look  on  your  preference  of  me  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  mark  of  your  predilection 
for  it.     To  you  therefore  I  cannot  conceive 
that  an  account  of  the  circumftances  which 
have  brought  it  into  its  prefent  fituation  can 
be'uninterefting.     To  me  it  is   ueceffary; 

for, 


for,  if  I  hope  to  retain  your  approbation,  it 
is  requifite  to  (hew  I  had  no  fhare  in  de- 
molifhing  the  party,  by  giving  a  feeble 
fupport  to  which  I  am  confcious  I  firft  ac- 
quired my  only  title  to  the  poffeffion  of 
'  * 

your  favour. 

The  topics  too  are  fo  much  interwoven 
— the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  ftate  into 
which  that  party  is  now  brought,  are  fub- 
jects  fo  much  connected — that  to  treat  of  the 
one  without  touching  upon  the  other  would 
be  impoflible ;  to  treat  of  them  feparately 
difficult. 

Long  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  this 
country  depends  upon  the  exiftence  of  a 
body  connected  on  thofe  principles  the 
Whig  party  has  been  underftood  to  poflefs  ; 
that  the  nature  of  its  government  creates  it ; 
that  its  prefervation  demands  it  5  I  am  "by 
I  principle 


principle  a  party-man ;  and  it  is  therefore 
with  pleafure  I  take  the  opportunity  that 
this  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  war 
gives  me,  of  ftating  to  you  the  utility  of 
iuch  combination  under  the  government  of 
this  country,  and  of  tracing  fhortly  the 
hiflory  of  that  party  whofe  fate  I  have 
now  to  lament,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  to 
explain  the  iituation  of  thofe  perfonally 
concerned  in  politics  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  in  France. — I  fhall  then  be 
led  to  point  out  to  you  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  intrigue  that  had  for  its 
object  to  fecure  the  pofTeffion  cf  power, 
which  has  unfortunately  deprived  the  na- 
tion of  the  advantage  derived  from  fo 
great  a  body  of  men  united  in  the  caufe 
of  freedom,  and  drawn  upon  it  all  the 
numerous  misfortunes  with  which  this  war 
is  likely  to  be  attended. 
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By  exhibiting  the  advantages  which  iri 
this  country  we  derive  from  a  united  body 
of  men  acting  on  principle,  I  hope  to  con- 
vince you,  that  though  the  calamities  of  war 
(the  involving  us  in  which  was  the  facrifice 
Mr.  Pitt  made  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
his  friends)  are  more  immediately  felt;  their 
ultimate  confequences  cannot  prove  more 
ferioufly  deplorable  than  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Whig  party — the  facrifice  that  he  gradu- 
ally contrived  they  mould  make  to  him. 

In  endeavouring  to  eflablifh  the  advan* 
tages  of  the  exiftence  of  party  in  this  coun- 
try, I  know  I  am  about  to  lay  down  and 
defend  a  doctrine  againft  which  there  exifts 
a  prejudice  fo  general,  that  whilft  we  fee  in 
times  paft  there  is  hardly  any  misfortune 
the  hiftorian  does  not  rack  his  genius  to 
trace  home  to  this  caufje,  fo  we  now  uni- 
formly hear  all  the  misfortunes  and  calami- 
ties of  the  day  vaguely  attributed  to  the 
•  I  2  exertions 
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exertions  of  party-fpirit,  and  the  exiflence  of 
party-feeling. 

But  a  very  little  reflection  mufb  enable 
any  one  to  deted:  the  fallacy  of  the  idea, 
and  teach  him  to  reject  the  opinion,  with 
refpect  to  this  country,  however  generally  it 
may  be  received. 

Party  in  reality  will  be  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  advantage,  juft  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  the  government  under  which 
it  exifts  admits  of  its  being  founded  on  prin- 
ciple :  in  the  fimple  forms  of  government 
there  is  no  poffible  difference  in  principle 
which  can  give  rife  to  combination;  and 
therefore  party  under  them  muft  always  be 
productive  of  temporary,  often  of  perma- 
nent evil. 

In  a  monarchy  or  a  republic  there  can 
be  no  parties  arifmg  from  difference  in 

principle 


principle  but  fuch  as  give  birth  to  confu- 
fion ;  they  afford  no  fubjects  on  which  to 
combine,  but  fuch  as  from  their  nature  muft 
tend  to  generate  immediate  convulfion.  In 
the  one,  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  right  to  the  crown,  or  a  defire  totally 
to  overturn  the  government,  upon  account 
of  real  or  ideal  oppreffion,  both  poffeffing 
the  feeds  of  inftant  conflict,  are  the  only 
topics  for  which  our  imaginations  enable  us 
to  conceive  men  can  wifh  to  combine,  or 
that  the  annals  of  times  paft  mew  us  they 
have  united.  There  are  under  fuch  a  govern- 
ment no  jarring  principles  upon  which  you 
can  maintain  different  opinions  ;  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  power  depends  folely  on  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Sovereign,  and  favour  is  always 
more  eafily  fecured  by  individual  addrefs 
than  by  combined  effort.  In  the  other,  the 
object  which  parties  muft  naturally  have, 
and  which  hiftory  points  out  as  their  main 
purfuit,  is  merely  to  fupport  the  pretenfions 
1 3  of 
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of  different  individuals  to  public  favour  ; 
and  whilft  we  recoiled:  the  evils  of  the 
diflurbances  attending  fuch  contefts,  we 
cannot  but  remember  how  often  they  have 
ended  folely,  in  being  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  man  of  brilliant  talents  in 
preference  to  him  whofe  more  found  pre- 
tenfions  were  founded  upon  the  purity  of 
his  intentions ;—  how  often  the  crafty  has 
been  able  to  make  party  the  engine  of  his 
elevation,  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  able,  the 
virtuous  and  difcerning  ftatefinan. 

In  ariftocracies,  the  object  of  parties  has 
been  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  different 
families  to  power  ;  and  though  we  have 
always  feen  them  produce  immediate  cala- 
mity, it  is  in  vain  we  look  for  any  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  fociety,  to  compenfate  for 
the  momentary  evil.  The  ftruggle  is  here 
alone  for  who  fhall  have  the  privilege  of 
oppreffion ;  and  the  conduct  of  all  men  in 

power, 
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power,  if  not  well  watched,  has  but  too  great 
a  refemblance  to  make  us  think  that  fuch 
a  conteft  can  produce  any  lafting  good. 

In  our  conftitution,  however,  of  which  in 
theory  we  are  taught  to  admire  the  beauties, 
as  proceeding  from  a  due  mixture  of  the 
different  forms  of  government,  there  muft 
arife  naturally  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
principle.  He  who  gives  himfelf  up  to  the 
purfuit  of  honours  and  dignities,  who  loves 
the  fplendour  of  a  court,  attaches  himfelf 
to  the  caufe  of  monarchy,  and  foon  fees  .in 
the  increafed  power  of  the  monarch  the 
fource  of  additional  weight  and  fplendour 
to  thofe  who  furround  the  throne,  and  of 
increafing  value  to  the  favours  which  the 
fovereign  can  confer.  He  who  pofle  fifes  an 
ardent  mind,  confcious  of  its  own  rectitude, 
animated  with  a  defire  of  building  reputation 
upon  a  more  folid  foundation,  naturally  looks 
with  anxious  defire  to  acquire  the  approbation 
I  4  and 
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and  applaufe  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  dif- 
covers  with  equal  alacrity,  in  the  extent  of  the 
power  which  they  may  poffefs  or  retain,  the 
value  of  that  he  wifhes  to  obtain. 

Such  a  difference  of  opinion  cannot  long 
fubfifl  without  the  exiftence  of  party  found- 
ed on  principle.  The  friends  of  monarchy 
have  in  the  perfon  of  the  monarch  a  com^ 
mon  bond  of  union ;  they  derive  from  his 
councils  a  fource  of  unity  of  action. 

Poor  and  feeble  would  be  the  refiftance 
•which  the  ifolated  efforts  of  the  difunited 
advocates  of  freedom  could  make  againfl 
fuch  an  attack ;  there  is  nothing  in  their  pur- 
fuit  which  naturally  connects  them.  But  they 
mud  foon  fee  the  neceffity  of  uniting  to 
preferve  the  value  of  that  for  which  they  all 
contend  againft  the  efforts  of  thofe  who, 
from  their  fituation,  naturally  prefent  them- 
felves  in  phalanx.— The  folly  of  refifting 
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the  attack  of  an  invading  enemy  by  indivi- 
dual exertion,  is  too  great,  too  apparent  not 
foon  to  generate,  under  fuch  a  government 
as  ours,  the  appearance  of  popular  party  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  court  intrigue.  And 
as  in  the  form  of  our  conflitution  we 
perceive  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  a 
party  of  this  description,  fo  the  benefits  that 
muft  arife  from  it^are  too  obvious  not  to 
ftrike  any  man  who  fuffers  his  mind  to 
confider  the  fubjed.  Under  the  fimple  forms 
of  government,  party  can  alone  tend  to 
overturn  the  exifting  conftitution,  or  to 
create  temporary  difturbances,  without  af- 
fording the  hopes  of  permanent  benefit. 
Under  our  mixed  form  of  government, 
party  on  principle  has  a  direct  propenfity 
effectually  to  preferve  a  due  balance  be- 
tween the  various  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  by  the  powerful  check,  which 
through  this  means  the  fupporters  of  free- 
8  dom 
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dom  are  enabled  to  give  to  the  gradual  en- 
croachments of  the  Crown,  it  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  prevent  that  ultimate  difturbance, 
which  the  imperceptible  extenfion  of  in- 
fluence is  fure  to  create,  when  it  has  made 
fuch  advances  that  the  "  hoary  head  of  iri- 
"  veterate  abufe  can  no  longer  draw  reve- 
"  rence  or  obtain  protection  from  the  mul- 
«  titude." 

If,  in  confidering  the  theory  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  we  find  this  principle  arifing  out  of 
its  very  nature  ;  if  we  difcover,  fo  far  from 
being  likely  to  fuftain  any  detriment  or  in- 
jury from  its  adoption,  that  it  always  muil 
prove  itfelf  a  great  prop  to  the  vigour  and 
fhbility  of  our  government — when  we  de- 
fcend  to  view  its  practice,  party  will  then 
appear  more  than  ever  neceflary ;  the  be- 
nefits arifing  from  it  will  be  ftill  more  con- 
fpicuous. 

For 
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For  if  party  conftituted  on  found  princU 
pie,  when  we  confider  the  conftitution  as 
theory  reprefents  it,  feemed  to  form  its  beft 
nourifhment ; — when  cramped  and  crippled 
by  its  habitual  diforder,  corruption — it  is 
the  beft  medicine  that  the  wifdom  of  the 
politician  car;  prefcribe  j  in  proportion  as 
corruption  increafes  it  becomes  neceflary; 
and  now,  when  in  a  manner  it  has  univer- 
fally  pervaded  the  frame  of  the  government, 
without  fuch  a  combination  we  can  hardly 
look  with  hopes  of  fafety  to  its  exiftence. 

To  engage  you  in  an  inveftigation  of  the 
gradual  departure  of  our  conftitution  in 
practice,  from  that  ftate  of  purity  in  which 
the  theorift  reprefents  it ;  to  ftate  to  you 
the  mode  in  which  the  government  is  now 
practically  conducted  ;  to  lay  open  to  you 
all  the  numerous  channels  of  corruption 
daily  practifed  to  influence  the  minds  of 

the 
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(he  community ;  to  difcover  the  art  of 
forming  a  parliament,  as  it  is  called  (which 
conftitutes  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Se- 
cretay  of  the  Treafury) ;  to  trace  the  pains 
and  trouble  that  is  taken  to  learn  the  mode 
in  which  the  fentiments  and  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  can 
be  rendered  fubfervient  to  their  views  of 
felf-intereft  (which  forms  a  branch  of  the 
bufmefs  of  fome  underling  in  every  office  in 
the  kingdom)  ;  to  exhibit  to  you  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made,  and  are 
daily  making,  to  caufe  this  our  happy  con- 

ftitution  filently  to  dwindle  into  a  defpotifm 
of  influence — would  lead  me  into  a  wider 
field  than  is  confident  with  the  profecution  of 
my  prefent  plan;  and  the  underftanding  of 
it  in  detail  is  unfortunately  not  neceffary  to 
convince  you,  or  any  one  who  lives  in  this 
country,  that  the  habit  of  corruption  has 
more  deeply  and  univerfally  pervaded  the 

community, 


community,  than  it  ever  did  any  people 
of  whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  we  have 
a  diftinct  account.  To  difcover  the  caufe 
of  this,  requires  not  much  greatelv  exer- 
tion of  our  reafon,  than  it  unfortunately 
does  of  our  obfervation  to  perceive  the 
effects. 

Power  and  political  importance,  which 
have  been  the  defire,  the  anxious  wifh  and 
the  purfuit  of  the  ambitious  in  all  ages, 
have  under  different  governments  been  ac- 
quired or  obtained  by  various  means ; — by 
the  favour  of  the  people — by  the  partiality 
of  the  monarch — by  private  intrigue — by 
open  canvafs — by  public  difplay  of  opulence 
and  magnificence ; — nay,  even  by  fecret 
largefs.  But  it  was  referved  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  conftitution,  to  exhibit  to  the 
eye  political  power  not  only  fecretly  ob- 
tained by  indirect  means,  but  become  the 

object 
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object  of  open  and  avowed  fale  and  pur* 
chafe  ;  to  fee  a  market  price  affixed  to  the 
guardianfhip  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
the  utofrucT:,  the  pofieffion  or  the  reverfion 
of  it,  alternately  brought  under  the  ham- 
mer *. 

New  as  this  phenomenon  is,  its  confe* 
quences  are  obvious.  Money  in  a  country 
where  fuch  abufes  prevail  acquires  a  no- 
vel and  additional  value,  a  value  of  the 
moft  dangerous  kind,  which  it  was  never 
known  antecedently  to  poffefs  ;  for,  as  it 
thus  fupplants  the  neceffity  of  exhibiting 
character  and  public  fpirit,  which  fhould 
be  the  fole  recommendation  to  favour 

*  To  (late  examples  of  the  two  former  muft  be  unne- 
ceflary  ;  the  fa&  is  notorious.  But  it  has  been  referred . 
for  the  refined  corruption  of  the  prefent  times,  to  fell 
even  the  reverfion  of  national  reprefentation — an  in- 
ftance  of  which  I  could  now  ftate. 
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and  confidence,  it  eftablifhes  itfelf  in  re- 
queft,  juft  as  it  difcourages  the  habit 
and  the  fafhion  of  cultivating  every  thing 
that  is  virtuous,  and  which  ought  to 

lead  to  the  acquiring  of  power.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  open  and  corrupt  traffic  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  confine  itfelf  to  the  elec- 
tor. The  man  who  by  his  virtue  has  re- 
commended himfelf  to  the  favour  of  others, 
whofe  patriotifm  and  ability  have  formed  the 
ground  of  their  predilection — when  their  re- 
prefentative,  naturally  regards  a  perfeverance 
in  the  line  of  virtue  and  real  patriotifm  to 
be  the  fureft  mode  of  fecuring  a  continuance 
of  their  partiality,  and  a  renewal  of  that 
truft  with  which  they  have  inverted  him. 
But  the  man  who  has  acquired  it  by  pur- 
chafe,  with  equal  juftice,  and  in  reality  ar- 
guing upon  the  fame  principle,  can  con- 
fider  it  alone  as  ufeful  in  fo  far  as  he  may 
make  it  conduce  to  the  filling  up  that  blank, 

created 
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created  by  the  price  he  has  paid,  in  his  ca- 
pital ;  or  perhaps  of  increafmg  his  flock  in 
trade,  and  by  that  means  of  enabling  him  to 
return  with  additional  recommendation  to  a 
future  canvas; — and  thus,  with  the  fame 
indifference  for  the  meafures  he  fupports 
that  his  conftituents  had  for  the  perfon 
they  elected,  he  is  led  at  once  to  difplay 
with  true  fympathy  in  his  fphere,  the  feel- 
ings that  actuated  them  in  theirs ; — and  the 
corruption  of  the  reprefentative  foon  be- 
comes as  open  and  avowed  as  that  of  his 
conftituents. 

If  commerce,  riches,  and  the  luxurious 
habits  they  produce,  have  had  at  all  times  a 
natural  tendency  to  create  venality,  how 
much  ftronger  muft  be  their  effect  in  a  cli- 
mate fo  propitious  to  the  growth  of  cor- 
ruption !  The  fure  confequence  that  muft 
attend  the  increafe  of  wealth  and  luxury 

mjder 
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under  a  government  fo  completely  Impreg- 
nated with  an  open  and  avowed  fyftem  of 
corruption,  upon  national  character,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  illuftration.  No  one 
doubts  a  defpotic  government  is  calcu- 
lated to  render  men  pliant,  and  a  free  one 
refolute  and  independent ;  no  one  can  doubt 
that  exceflive  venality- will  be  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  a  people  reared  under  fuch  a  go- 
vernment. Refinement  of  manners  cannot 
be  more  natural  to  the  courtier,  bluntnefs 
and  fmcerity  to  the  man  born  under  a  po- 
pular government,  than  the  ftudy  of  his 
own  felf-intereft  muft  be  to  the  man  fo 
trained. 

From  openly  purfuing  it,  and  facrificing 
every  other  confideration  to  this  feeling,  there 
can  arife  among  fuchapeople  nomame;  every 
one  isfamiliarifed  to  it  from  his  infancy;  cuf- 
tom  has  rendered  it  habitual ;  and  it  is  fooa 
*  K  alone 
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alone  regarded  as  what  is  called  the  way  of 
the    world — fomething  which    either  may 
or   muft   be  practifed   to  hinder  us  from 
being  the  dupes  of  our  own  integrity.  From 
the  higheft  to  the  loweft  it  muft  {hew  itfelf 
equally  the  leading  principle  that  directs  the 
conduct  of  every  one;  and  we  cannot  be  fur- 
prifed  at  feeing  the  proverbial  apology  of  a 
poor  domeftic,  when  quitting  his  indulgent 
mafter,  become  familiar  to  all — nay,  the  firft 
in  rank  and  fortune,  in  endeavouring  to  bet- 
ter f/jemfe/vesy  feeling  an  ample  compenfation 
for  every  dereliction  of  opinion  and  every 
defertion  of  principle. 

,  When  government  has  come  to  be  thus  in 
practice  carried  on,  when  this  mode  of  con- 
ducting it  has  prevailed  for  fuch  a  length  of 
time  as  to  have  had  its  full  effect  in  moulding 
the  character  and  forming  the  fentiments  of 
the  community,  party  on  principle  becomes 
7  more 
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more  than  ever  neceflary ;  individual  effort  is 
not  only  inefficacious,  but  it  is  almoft  impof- 
lible  that  it  fhould  exift  in  any  great  extent. 
To  expect  from  any  man,  that  the  pure  fenfe 
of  virtue  and  patriodfm  mould  enable  him  to 
conquer  in  himfelf  all  thofe  defires  and 
habits  with  which  the  fyftem  of  his  educa- 
tion, .precept,  example,  and  the  manners  of 
the  fociety  have  ftamped  his  character,  and 
that  he  mould  exhibit  perfeverance  in  this 
conduct  when  he  fees  that  it  commands  the 
applaufe  of  none,  is  almoft  impoffible.  But  it 
is  wild  and  romantic  to  think,  that  there  can 
be  many  fuch  inftances  of  individual  for- 
bearance, when  we  reflect  that  the  general 
venality  which  is  thus  produced  has  ren- 
dered the  facrifice  of  public  principle  (if  the 
price  is  approved),  whatever  rank,  age,  or 
fex,  you  look  to,  fure  of  commanding  the 
fympathy  of  all,  the  approbation  and  ap- 
plaufe of  moft. — The  man  whofe  feelings, 
K  2  from 


from  early  impreflion,  have  been  from  infancy 
in  unifon  with  the  fentimentvS  which  this  po- 
litical depravity  has  generated ;  or  he  who, 
in  paffing  from  the  college  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  has  in  compliance  with  con- 
ftant  cuftom  facrificed  fooner  or  later  to 
the  ruling  propenfities  of  the  fociety  every 
principle  to  which  his  mind  was  attached, 
are  equally  ready  to  mark  with  admiration 
the  conduct  of  fuch  a  profelyte ; — and 
even  the  woman,  who,  in  compliment  to 
the  morality  of  the  times,  has  made  the  early 
but  important  facrifice  of  affection  to  in- 
tereft,  and  now  in  affluence  leads  a  com- 
fortable life,  remote  from  the  man  to  whom 
the  fympathies  of  her  mind  attached  her, 
flattered  with  authority  that  feems  to  coun- 
tenance and  fanction  her  conduct,  is  ready  to 
join  in  the  general  chorus  of  applaufe. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  to  refift  the  progref- 
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five  annihilation    of  every  thing   like   pa- 
triotifm,   even  with   the  affiftance  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  combined  effort  of  party,  is 
difficult ;  without  it,  impoffible.  Through  the 
medium  however  of  party  formed  on  prin- 
ciple, we  obvioufly  acquire   the   means  of 
giving  to  the  little  remnant  of  public  virtue 
that  is  to  be  found,  all  the  vigour  which  it 
can  derive  from  the  affiftance  of  private  fen- 
timents  of  honour  in  the  breafts  of  thofe  who 
are  in  any  degree  connected  with  it.  Friend- 
{hip,relation{hip,allthe  ties  which  arecapable 
of  connecting  or  attaching  men,  become  by 
this   means    fucceffively   auxiliaries  in  the 
caufe  of  public  virtue,  and  unite  their  ftrength 
to  enable  it  to  make  its  laft  ftand  againft  the 
efforts  of  overgrown  corruption;  nay,  even 
venality  itfelf  is  often  forced  for  the  moment 
into  the  fervice  of  virtue,   and   men  with 
benefit  to  the  community  are  taught  to  ftem 
their   natural  propenfity  to    give    way   to 
K.  3  immediate 


immediate  corruption,  whilft  they  glut  them- 
felves  with  the  views  of  future  benefits 
which  their  imagination  prefents  to  them. 

To  fuppofe  that  even  party  (however 
fkilfully  conducted)  in  fuch  a  conteft  can 
be  fuccefsful,  is  difficult  j  but  all  muft  agree 
that  it  arms  the  minds  of  thofe  attached 
to  it  with  the  moft  powerful  weapon  to 
refift  the  vicious  propenfities  created  by 
the  mode  of  conducting  our  government ; 
and  that  it  enables  us  to  erect  the  only 
fortrefs  in  defence  of  public  virtue,  even 
the  outworks  of  which  have  for  a  feries 
of  years  {hewn  themfelves  impregnable 
when  aflailed  by  corruption. 

Bat  the  good  effects  of  party  in  the  pre- 
fent  fituation  of  this  country  reft  not  even 
here.  Thofe  who  are  thus  by  various 
means  united,  get  individually  pledged  to  a 
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fyftem  of  conduct ;  and  if  they  afterwards 
attain  power,  private  honour  becomes 
(greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public)  a 
fpur  to  the  recollection  of  the  minifter,  who 
from  the  corruption  incident  to  the  fituation 
is  but  too  apt  to  forget  every  principle  he 
antecedently  poffeffed. 

\ 

Party  too  naturally  draws  the  attention 
of  all.  The  community  at  large,  fome  from 
principle,  moft  from  views  of  immediate  or 
remote  intereft,  become  the  adherents  of 
thofe  in  poffeffion  of  power,  or  of  thofe 
connected  on  principle :  their  difputes  at- 
tract and  monopolize  the  attention  of  the 
community,  and  thus  effectually  protect 
our  conftitution  from  the  licentious  invefti- 
gation  of  the  ignorant,  the  bufy  and  afpiring, 
and  give  time  for  the  hand  of  the  fkilful, 
uninterrupted  by  tumult,  to  ad  minifter  thofe 
preventatives  againil  the  undermining  effects 
K4  of 
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of  time,  which  in  all  human  inftltutions 
are  neceflary,  and  which  all  wife  politicians 
will  adopt.  Numerous  were  the  elogies 
and  lampoons  on  the  miftreffes  and  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  kings  of  France  that  ufed  for- 
merly to  be  handed  about ;  infinite  are  the 
numbers  of  fatires,  eflays  and  pamphlets, 
which  in  this  country  have  appeared  to 
exhibit  the  political  depravity  of  minif- 
ters,  or  their  opponents;  and  we  can- 
not but  obferve,  that  whilft  the  wit  and 
the  talents  of  the  community  have  been 
thus  employed  and  exhaufted,  the  beauties 
of  the  conftitution  and  the  virtues  of  the 
grand  monarch  have  formed  equally  the 
theme  of  the  vague  praife  of  the  multi- 
tude *. 

The 

*  That  the  exiftence  of  party  has  thus  protected  the 
eonftitution ;  that  it  has  thus  fecured  to  it  the  ad- 
wuration  of  all,  even  without  enquiry,  by  monopolizing 

the 
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The  theorift  in  politics  may  harangue 
againft  party,  as  the  rnoralift  has  often  done 
againft  that  falfe  fyftem  of  honour  which 
in  modern  times  has  given  rife  to  duelling, 
and  guides  in  a  degree  the  intercourfe  of 
life  j  but  as  the  advantage  of  the  one  is  in 
fociety  apparent  to  all,  there  is  none  who 
has  attended  to  the  mode  in  which  this  go- 
vernment is  in  practice  conduced,  who  muft 
not  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  and  even 
the  neceffity  of  the  other :  indeed  the 
marked  averfion  uniformly  fhewn  to  it 
by  the  courtier,  is  not  a  ftronger  proof  of 
his  fenfe  of  its  falutary  efFecl:  in  retraining 
the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Crown,  than 

the  attention;  none  can  doubt,  when  we  reflect,  that 
though  the  volumes  are  numerous  indeed  which  have 
been  written  on  the  fubjecl:  of  party  controverfy,  there 
cxifts  no  one  work  by  a  native  of  this  country,  which 
confines  itfelf  to  the  confideration  of  our  conftitution, 
and  profefles  to  treat  of  it  at  large. 

the 
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the  eager  and  conftant  attacks  of  the  advo- 
cates of  The  Rights  of  Man  are  of  their  feel- 
ing of  its  tendency  to  prefer ve  our  con- 
ftitution. 

It  was  thefe  idea  of  this  extreme  utility  of 
party,  under  the  government  of  this  country 
as  it  is  conducted  in  practice,  that  muft 
have  led  thofe  who  acted  on  principle  to 
unite  in  forming  and  fupporting  that  party 
which  Lord  Rockingham  pafled  his  life  in 
rearing,  and  which  Mr.  Fox  has  uniformly 
exercifed  his  talents  in  maintaining  and  fup- 
porting. 

Their  object  has  at  all  times  undoubtedly 
been  to  acquire  power ;  for  "  Power  to  do 
"  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  afpir- 
"  ing.  Good  thoughts  towards  men  are  little 
c  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  are 
w  put  in  act ;  and  that  cannot  be  without 

"  power 
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<c  power  and  place  as  the  vantage-  and 
"  commanding  ground  *." — But  they  dif- 
claimed  court  intrigue  as  the  mode  of  ac- 
quiring it,  and  rejected  corruption  as  the 
fole  means  of  retaining  it :  they  fought 
to  make  their  courfe  regular,  that  men 
might  know  before  hand  what  they  had  to 
expect;  and  looked  to  that  attachment  which 
the  principles  they  pofleffed  ought  to  have 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  that  re- 
fpect  which  they  muft  have  commanded  in 
the  breaft  of  the  fovereign,  as  the  only  chan- 
nel through  which  they  could  attain  power 
with  any  probable  benefit  to  the  community. 

If  habit  had  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
carry  on  the  government  without  corrup- 
tion, their  fyftem,  by  calling  in  principle  to 
its  aid,  tended  at  leaft  gradually  to  diminifh 
the  neceflity  of  the  extent  of  it. — By  giving 

*  Lord  Bacon. 

power 
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power   to    thofe    whofe   fituation   entitled 
them  to  it,  and  whofe  characters   gave  ad- 
ditional refpect  to  the  pofleflion  of  it — and 
not  exclufively  to   thofe  whofe    corruption 
led  them  uniformly  to  barter  every  thing 
that  could  make  th,eir  public  characters  re-, 
fpeclable  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  or 
difpenfing  it — they  hoped  to  fecure  the  ap- 
probation and  fupport  of  the  public,  without 
having  recourfe  to  that  fyftem  of  corrup^ 
rion  with  which  minifters  had  long  been 
accuftomed  to  influence  it ;   and  thus,  while 
they  flattered  themfelves  that  the  meafurea 
they  were  pledged  to  purfue  when  they  at- 
tained power,  would  increafe  the  happinefs 
of  the  people  and   the   importance  of  the 
nation,  they  looked  to  their  mode  of  con- 
dueling  the  government,  as  likely  to  intro- 
duce by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  fome- 
thing  more  of  purity  of  principle  into  the 

degenerate 
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degenerate   and   habitually  corrupt    minds 

• 
of  the  people. 

Such  were  the  benefits  it  was  the  uni- 
form object  of  the  only  party  which  has 
exifted  in  this  country  of  late  years  united 
on  principle,  to  fecure  to  the  nation ;  and 
fuch  the  means  by  which  they  at  firft 
propofed  attaining  them.  But  it  was  our 
misfortune  that  the  power  of  fatisfying 
the  venality,  which  the  practice  of  go- 
vernment had  generated,  daily  increaf- 
cd ;  that  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
Crown  became  more  and  more  extenfive; 
that  it  decayed  not  with  our  danger,  nor 
diminifhed  with  our  decreafe,  but  increafed 
as  our  debt  became  oppreffive,  as  the  imme- 
diate expences  of  our  government  grew 
enormous.  During  the  American  war,  the 
expenditure  was  foiinmenfe,  that  it  afforded 
the  means  of  ahnoft  unbounded  influence  ; 
?  So 


3 

So  much  fo  as  to  deftroy  all  hopes  that 
principle  would  be  able  gradually  to  fupplant 
corruption ;  and  it  foon  became  apparent  that 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  fome  immediate  and 
forcible  means  of  checking  its  progrefs,  and 
diminiming  its  extent. 

It  was  then  that  the  party  under  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  thofe  with  whom  they 
acted,  brought  forward  and  pledged  them- 
felves  to  the  fupport  of  all  thofe  numerous 
regulations  and  reforms  in  the  management 
of  the  government  of  the  country,  fome  of 
which  they  afterwards  fortunately  carried 
into  execution ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  leading  men  amongft  them,  even 
thefe  ferved  only  as  temporary  palliatives. 
Alive  to  aferifeof  the  danger  from  that  ex- 
ceffive  venality  which  the  practice  of  our 
conftitution  had  produced,  from  the  extra- 
vagant means  of  fatisfying  it  which  our  ca- 
lamities 
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lamities  had  created,  they  now  regarded  the 
limiting  the  power  as  inadequate  at  a  time 
when  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  made  it  ne- 
ceflary,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  root  out  the  caufes 
of  its  exiftence. 

They  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  till  the 
purity  of  the  conftituent  body,  and  thereby 
that  of  their  reprefentatives,  fhould  be  re- 
ftored.  Meetings  were  accordingly  called, 
committees  of  correfpondence  appointed, 
aflbciations  formed,  conventions  of  delegates 
from  the  different  counties,  cities,  and 
towns,  who  had  petitioned  parliament,  pub- 
licly held,  with  the  approbation,  concur- 
rence and  countenance  of  many  of  the  firft 
men  of  that  party* ;  and  before  Lord  Rock- 

ingham's 

*  Proofs  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham,   Lord  Fitz-  William,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Burke's  having  attended  with  afli- 
duity  the  committees  and  aflbciations  formed  in  the  dif- 
ferent 
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Inghaiii's  acquifitioli  of  power,  a  difctiffioii 
of  the  qiieftion  of  reform  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  parliament  became  one  of  their 
avowed  objects*  Mr.  Pitt  accordingly,  in 
whofe  hands  it  was  placed  to  be  brought 
forward,  foon  after  the  formation  of  that 
adminiftration,  ftated,  "  that  the  minifters 
w  had  declared  their  virtuous  refolution  of 
"  fupporting  the  king's  government  by 
**  means  more  honourable  as  well  as  more 
"  permanent  than  corruption ;  and  the  na- 
"  tion  had  confidence  in  the  declaration  of 
"  men  who  had  fo  invariably  proved  them- 
"  felves  the  friends  of  freedom  and  the  ani- 

ferent  counties,  may  be  found  in  The  Remembrancer : 
they  are  alfomuch  detailed  in  letters  lately  publifhedin 
The  Morning  Chronicle  under  the  fignature  ofHampden. 

In  the  fourth  article  of  the  Proteft  entered  in 
the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  Feb.  8,  1780, 
there  is  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  expediency  and  le- 
gality of  Aflbciations  ;  amongft  the  fignatures  affixed 
to  it,  are  to  be  found  Portland,  Devonfhire,  Richmond, 
Kockingham,  Fitzwilliam,  Temple,  and  Camden. 

" 


<( 
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mated  fupporters  of  an  equal  and  fair  fyf- 
tem  of  reprefentation  *." 


Thefe  were  the  objects  that  out  of  power 
they  recommended,  that  in  power  they  were 
purfuing,  when  the  overturn  of  that  admi- 

*  Mr.  Pitt  had  then  poflibly  feen  a  paper  to  this 
€ffe&  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis 
Rockingham,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown,  and  which, 
though  not  formally  figned  by  them,  was  interchanged  in 
their  hand  writings.  Mr.  Wyvill  had  alfo  probably 
given  him  an  account  of  the  communication  with  Lord 
Rockingham,  which  he  has  fince  printed  in  his  political 
papers.  Lord  Rockingham,  fraying  (hewn  him  notes  of 
the  terms  which  his  Majefty  had  acceded  to  before  his 
coming  into  adminiftration,  dated,  "that  the  Duke  pf 
"  Richmond  on  feeing  the  conditions  above  mentioned 
"  had  obferved,  that  no  mention  was  made  of  a  reform  in 
"  parliament,  and  propofed,  as  an  additional  ftipulation, 
"  that  the  difcuflion  of  that  fubjed  in  parliament  mould 
"  be  agreed  to  5  which  he  Lord  Rockingham  confented 
*  to." 

I*  niflration, 
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niftration,  which  the  illnefs  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham  perhaps  retarded,  which  it  certainly 
by  no  means  contributed  to,  weakened  for 
a  time  the  Whig  party.      The  avidity  of 
fome  to  retain  the  power  they  had  acquired, 
of  others  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  thofe  fitua- 
tions  to  which  they  afpired,  in  a  confiderable 
degree   diminifhed    their  numbers.       But 
there  never  was  more  cordiality  in  principle 
than  there  exifted  amongft  thofe  who  per- 
fevered  in  the  objects  of  the  party,  and  re- 
mained at  this  time  united : — they  had  Ihewn 
themfelves  by  experience  to   be  animated 
with  the  fame   ideas  of  public  conduct ; 
— they  had  done  more,  they  had  proved 
themfelves     in     practice    capable    of    re- 
fifting    the    temptations     of    office    and 
power,    \f    not    to    be    attained    or   re- 
tained   by  means    which  they  confidered 
constitutional.      They    had    had    opportu- 
nities for  pbfervation ;  and  they  were  not 


fo  devoid  of  reflection,  as  not  to  have  dif- 
covered  that  the  path  which  Lord  Auckland 
afterwards  explored,  through  which  Lord 
Loughborough  marched,  and  into  which  fo 
many  chofen  Whigs  have  lately  walked, 
was  the  fure  and  immediate  road  to  power. 
Ambitious  however  of  the  public  welfare, 
they  had  long  taught  themfelves  to  think 
that  any  view  of  individual  ambition,  or  even 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  any  particular 
meafure,  was  to  be  regarded  as  fecondary  to 
a  perfeverance  in  thofe  principles,  and  in 
that  fyftem,  which  their  creed  led  them  to 
believe  were  the  only  fecurity  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people  and  the  profperity  of 
the  nation. 

Such  were  the  men,  who,  when  admiring 
the  virtues  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  re- 
gretting his  death,  looked  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  as  likely  from  his  character  and 
L  2  virtues 
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virtues  to  fill  the  fituation  with  moft  credit 
tp  himfelf  and  advantage  tothecaufe;  and 
again  erefted  under  him  the  ftandard  of 
party,  that  they  plight  continue  to  give  to 
that  fyftem,  and  to  thofe  meafures  which 
they  had  long  purfued,  the  affiftance  and 
fupport  which  party,  by  enabling  them  to. 
call  private  honour  and  even  views  of  in- 
tereft  in  aid  of  public  virtue,  at  all  times 
fecures. 

Thus  they  remained  united,  ready  as  they 
always  had  been  to  receive  affiftance  from 
all,  refolved,  in  the  purfuit  of  the  acquifition 
or  retaining  of  power  by  any  other  means,, 
to  give  their  fupport  to  none  *  j — and  it  was 

not 

*  Upon  this  is  founded  the  diflin&ion  betwixt  the 
two  coalitions  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  formed. 
In  the  firft,  he  received  the  affiftance  of  Lord  North, 
to  forward  the  views  of  the  party,  as  was  fufficiently  ob* 

vious 


not  long  till  Lord  North's  joining  them 
produced  (after  a  fix  weeks  interregnum, 
employed  in  every  endeavour  at  Court  to 
avoid  it)  the  neceffity  of  forming  an  admi- 
niftration  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as 
firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury.  The  intrigues 
however  that  took  place  to  prevent  its  for- 
mation, were  only  a  prelude  to  thofe  that 
were  reforted  to  to  effedl  its  diflblution ; — * 
and  which  terminated,  after  a  fruitlefs  at- 
tempt on  the  fubjecT:  of  the  Prince's  reve- 
nue, in  the  moft  open  and  fcandalous  exer- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  to  de- 
feat the  meafurcs  of  its  minifters  relative  to 
the  government  of  India.  The  effort  was 
attended  with  fuccefs,  the  bill  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Pitt 

vious  from  the  oppofition  of  the  Court :  in  the  fail,  he 
has  lent  his  affiftance  to  the  fupport  of  that  fyflem 
and  even  of  that  adminiftration  which  he  had  fo  often 
reprobated. 

waa 
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was  brought  forward  as  Minifter:  and 
whilft  he  was  in  private  employed  in  cor- 
ruptly lavifhing  every  favour  the  Crown 
could  beftow,  to  procure  fupport,  the  friends 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  muft  now  with 
fhame  remember,  that  in  public,  the  fa- 
vourite topics  of  his  prefent  colleague  were 
the  vice  of  an  unprincipled  coalition,  and 
the  imminent  danger  to  the  conftitution 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  ariftocracy ;  that 
he  then  faw  fecurity  alone  in  the  unbridled 
efforts  of  a  mob,  or  in  the  unreftrained  exer- 
tions of  that  fecret  influence,  to  deftroy 
which  had  been  the  conftant  object  of  the 
Whig  party. 

The  mifchief  that  feemed  likely  to  attend 
this  unlimited  exercife  of  influence,  this 
open  corruption  that  then  prevailed,  was 
great;  and  as  the  impreffion  of  its  fatal  effects 
produced  on  thofe  who  then  oppofed  him 

was 


Was  ftrong,  fo  the  difapprobation  in  the  pub- 
lic correfpondence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
at  their  head  was  marked* 

•* 

To  fee,  to  fpeak,  to  treat  with  the  Minifter 
whilft  he   retained  the  fituation  which  he 

had   thus   unconftitutionally  acquired^  was 
> 

deemed  and  ftated  to  be  a  dereliction  o£ 
principle  * ;    and  virtually   to  Involve  the 

furrender 

*  Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
Thomas  Grofvenor,  Efq.  Chairman  of  the  Members  o£ 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  met  at  the  St.  Alban's  Ta* 
vern,  dated 

w  Devon  Houfe,  Saturday  31  Jam  1784* 

**  I  believe  you  will  agree,  that  the  continuance  of 
*'  the  prefent  Miniftry,  and  the  honour  of  the  Houfe  o£ 
w  Commons,  are  not  very  eafily  reconcilable." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Ditto  to  Ditto. 

"  Monday  morning,  ad  February,  1784. 

"*  I  very  fihcerely  regret  that  the  expedient  to  which 

*c  I  referred  fhould  be  thought  inapplicable  to  the  diffi- 

L  4  "  cultiei 
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furrender   of  every  tenet    relative   to   the 
Conftitution,   which    as   Whigs   they  had 

maintained. 
\ 

"  cultics  I  had  ftated.  I  certainly  fuggefted  it  as  a 
"  mode  of  reiignation  the  leaft  embarraffing  to  Govern- 
«'  ment,  in  the  ordinary  functions  of  office,  and,  at  the 
"  fame  time,  as  a  proof  of  a  difpofition  to  confult  the 
"  honour  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  it  Hands  pledged 
"  by  the  Refolution  of  the  i6th  January.  This  loft 
"  is  a  preliminary^  which,  as  a  friend  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
"  Conjlitution,  I  mujl  think  myfelf  bound  invariably  to 
"  require. 

"  With  refpe£t  to  myfelf,  I  am  willing  to  hope,  that 
"  I  have  not  been  miflaken  in  the  conception  I  formed 
*'  of  your  wifhes,  by  fuppofing  that  it  was  with  Mr. 
"  Pitt  that  you  were  defirous  I  ihould  have  a  liberal  and 
"  unreferved  intercourfe,  and  not  with  the  head  of  an 
"  Adminiflration  to  which  I  was  merely  to  bring  an 
"  accejjton  ofjlrcngth.  But  Mr.  Pitt's  melTage  places 
"  him  in  another  chara&erj  and  your  own  good  fenfe 
"  will  readily  fuggejt  to  you,  that  it  was  impojftble  for 
"me  to  fuppofe  that  your  txpeftations  extended  to  a  c&nfi- 

"  dential 
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maintained. — As  things  were  then  fituated, 
it  was  not  however  to  be  expected,  that  cor- 
ruption would  not  privately  produce  its 
effect.  Many  of  thofe  who  had  joined  under 
Lord  North,  had  been  too  long  accuftomed 
to  the  fyftem  that  prevailed  when  he  for- 
merly conducted  the  government,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  it  would  not  be  attended  with 
fuccefs ;  it  in  reality  foon  diminifhed  the 
numbers  of  Oppofition  ;  and,  aided  by  the 
clamour  which  was  every  where  prevalent 
at  the  general  election  that  enfued,  efta- 
blimed  that  majority  which  has  lince  fup- 
ported  the  Minifter. 


"  dential  conference  with  him  as  the  reprefentative  cf  the 
t(  prefent  Adminijl  ration. 

"  If  I  had  done  this,  I  mitft  have  fallen  in  your  ejleem 
<c  (which  I  affure  you  is  a  very  ferious  objeft  to  tnejy  as 
"  IJhould  have  Jbenun  inyfdf  infenftble  of  what  is  due  tg 
**  the  Houfe  of  Commons" 

But 
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But  it  left  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  the 
head  of  a  party  (in  refpeet  of  numbers  and 
ability,  more  powerful  than  the  hiftory  of 
the  country  antecedently  furnifhed  any  ex- 
ample of)  bound  to  fupport  the  meafures 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  with  the  additional 
pledge  of  refraining  from  all  connection  with 
thofe   concerned   in  the  late   intrigue   for 
power,  till  by  relinquifhing  their  fituations, 
thus   improperly  obtained,  they  had  in  a 
degree  wiped  away  that  injury  which  the 
conflitution  was  fuppofed  to  have  fuflained 
from  their  conduct. 

For  years  the  Minifter  retained  his  ma* 
jority ;  and  the  party,  though  individuals 
might  differ  about  particular  meafures,  re* 
mained  united,  maintained  their  principle^ 
and  purfued  their  fyftem.  Their  ftrength 
and  ability  were  fuch  as  feemed  likely  ulti- 
mately to  enfure  fuccefs ;  and  whilft  it  thus 
5  created 
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created  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all,  whether 
they  offered  up  the  fureft  facrifice  to  their 
venality,  by  confulting  their  immediate  or 
their  remote  interefts,  it  encouraged  the 
public  to  fpeak  out  its  mind  upon  the  im- 
portant queftions  that  occurred ;  and  in 
many  inflances  gave  that  efficacy  to  their 
opinion,  even  when  hinted,  which,  with- 
out the  exiftence  of  ftich  a  party,  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  in  the  fituation  of  the 
country  to  have  expected.  Of  this,  during 
the  courfe  of  thefe  laft  ten  years,  there  have 
been  many  examples ;  none  however  more 
marked  than  that  which  took  place  on  the 
recent  inftance  of  the  Ruffian  armament ; 
on  which  occafion  the  miniftry  were  in- 
duced haflily  to  relinquifh  their  meafures, 
in  a  manner  as  difgraceful  to  themfelves  as 
it  was  probably  fortunate  for  their  country  ; 
in  a  manner,  however,  which,  as  it  contri- 
buted in  no  fmall  degree  to  weaken  and  de- 
grade 
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grade  in  public  eftimation  thofe  who  con- 
ducted  the  government  of  the  country,  fb 
it  added  both  in  ftrength  and  popularity  to 
their  opponents. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  thofe  concerned 
in  the  politics  of  this  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1792.  The  revolu- 
tion in  France,  though  it  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  all,  though  the  opinions  enter* 
tained  of  it  were  known  to  be  various, 
when  alluded  to  in  public,  feemed  to  be 
confidered  univerfally  as  likely  to  fecure  to 
this  country  a  certainty  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

Mr.  Burke  alone  had  at  that  time  viewed  It 
as  pregnant  with  immediate  calamity;  he  had 
twice  introduced  the  difcuflion  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  a  manner  that  was  deemed  by 
thofe  who  had  long  loved  him  and  wifhed 

to 
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to  reprefs  it,  disorderly  ;  by  thofe  who  had 
Jong  {hewn  their  averfion  to  him,  and  who  i 
now    wiihed    mifchievoufly    to    encourage 
him,  indifcreet: — but  he  was  openly  fup- 
ported    in    his  opinions  by  none ;  and  it 
feemed    improbable,    that   what   was    uni- 
verfally    deemed    the    folly   of    one   man 
fhould  become  the  politics  of  all.     Through 
life  he  had  difplayed  talents  that  defer vedly 
commanded  admiration ;  but  his   want  of 
judgment    and    feeling    had   fo   enfeebled 
their    efFect,    that    whether   he    was    em." 
ployed   in    hurling    his  Sovereign  in  the 
hour   of    calamity    from    the    throne,    in 
brandifhing   a  Jacobin  dagger   in  the  fe- 
nate,   or  in  befpeaking  the   favour  of  the 
court   for  the   criminal   he '  was   about  to 
jiccufe ;    by    the    ill-judged   coarfe   invec- 
tive in  which  he  indulged,  the  beft  exer- 
tions of  .his  talents  were  no  longer  received 
{?ut  with  a  mixture  of  pity  on  the  partof 
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his  friends,  and  contempt  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents.  His  opinions,  and  even  his 
exertions  in  public,  had  been  through  life 
attended  with  much  unmerited  unpopu- 
larity ;  and  it  feemed  therefore  hardly  pof- 
fible,  that  at  a  moment  when  (to  ufe  his 
own  language)  he  had  fo  foftened,  diluted, 
blended,  and  weakened,  the  diftinguifhing 
colours  of  his  life,  as  to  leav,e  nothing 
diftincT:  or  determinate  behind  —  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  fow  the  feeds  of  the  re- 
mote diflblution  of  that  party,  which  per- 
haps he  had  long  injured  by  his  fupport  ;— 
or  that  his  writings,  to  the  misfortune  of 
his  country,  would  be  in  future  reforted  to 
as  the  only  grammar  that  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  the  prefent  politics  of  the  nation. 

But  as  party  has  always  been  the  mofl 
ibrmidable  check  upon  thofe  who  have  ac- 
quired power  by  intrigue,  and  retained  it 

by 
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by  corruption  ;  to  divide  and  difunite  has 
ever  been  their  moft  eager  purfuit,  and  the 
flighteft  opportunity  was  too  valuable  to  be 
loll.  Nothing  could  difplay  this  in  ftronger 
colours  than  the  anxiety  of  the  adherents 
of  Adminiftration  to  promote  Mr.  Burke's 
being  allowed  to  difcufs  the  French  revolu- 
tion in  the  committee  on  the  Quebec  Bill  ; 
—and  the  hopes  of  future  fupport  artfully 
thrown  out  upon  that  occafion  by  the  Mi- 
nifter  himfelf,  to  a  man  whom  he  had  ever 
antecedently  treated  with  haughty  contempt, 
exhibited  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  fatisfaction 
he  derived  even  from  the  moft  diftant 
hopes  of  creating  difunion,  but  proceeded 
probably  more  from  a  compliance  with  the 
general  fyftem  of  conduct  to  be  purfued, 
than  from  any  expectation  that  yet  dawned 
upon  him  of  being  able  through  fuch  a 
medium  to  effect  the  difunion  of  his  oppo- 


It 
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It  was  not  however  long  before  a  more 
flattering  opportunity  prefented  itfelf.  Early 
in  this  year,  a  conviction  that  the  abufes  in 
France  had  been  iufFered  to  gather  and  ac- 
cumulate until  nothing  but  an  eruption 
could  put  an  end  to  them,  and  that  preven- 
tative  remedies  had  not  been  thought  of  in 
time,  or  were  not  propofed  until  it  was  too 
late  to  carry  them  into  effeft,  induced  many 
belonging  to  the  party  to  think,  that  the 
experience  of  the  day  now  taught  them  to 
look  to  a  reform  in  Parliament  as  more  than 
ever  defirable.  Lord  Chatham  had  ftated  it 
"  as  necefiary  to  jnfufe  a  portion  of  new 
"  health  into  the  Conftitution,"  and  had  de~ 
clared,  "  that  in  his  opinion,  without  it,  this 
"  nation,  with  the  beft  capacities  for  grandeur 
*'  and  happinefs  of  any  on  the  face  of  the 
"  earth,  muft  be  confounded  with  the  mafs 
:t  of  thofe  whofe  liberties  were  loft  in  the 
fl  corruption  of  the.  people,"  Many  of  the 

jninifters 
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minifters  had  formerly  fupported  it  j — the 
leading  man  in  oppofition  had  been  active 
in  committees  and  aflbciations  to  promote 
it ; — Lord  Rockingham,  antecedent  to  com- 
ing into  adminiftration,  had  formally  adopt- 
ed it; — and  the  profpect  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, held  out  by  thofe  in  power  as 
certain,  feemed  to  point  out  the  time  as 
peculiarly  adapted  to  it.  They  had  feen 
in  France,  that  as  government  was  gradu- 
ally weakened  it  had  been  reduced  from 
.bargaining  with  the  people  to  yield  to 
them  :  and  they  conceived,  that  now,  when 
the  Conftitution  was  rooted  in  the  affec- 
tions of  almoft  all,  was  the  only  time  when 
you  could  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  attach- 
ment to  it,  by  giving  to  the  people  that 
weight  to  which  in  the  eyes  of  moft  they 
feemed  according  to  the  fpirit  of  our  Con- 
ftitution to  be  entitled. 

M  From 
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From  the  Minifter  they  had  every  reafon 
to  expect  fupport  to  a  meafure  which  has 
been  emphatically  ftyled  the  legacy  of  his 
dying  father,  and  his  own  virgin  effort ; — 
from  fome  of  the  heads  of  the  party  with 
whom  they  were  connected  they  knew 
they  would  meet  with  oppofition ;  but 
they  could  not  expect  a  very  eager  or  ar- 
dent refiftance  of  meafures  which  they 
themfelves  had  formerly  with  fuch  activity 
purfued :  and  as  the  difference  of  opinion 
upon  the  fubject  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  known  ;  as  it  was  underflood,  and  in 
a.  manner  explained  *,  that  it  never  could 

*  At  a  meeting  at  Burlington  Houfe,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March  1792,  for  the  purpofe  of  confulting  on 
a  meafure  that  was  then  to  be  brought  forward,  par- 
liamentary reform  was  openly  ftated  to  be  a  fubjeft  on 
which  there  were  known  to  exift  three  feparate  and 
diftinft  opinions  in  the  party.  But  this  was  never 
confidered  as  a  ground  of  difunion. 

tend 
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tend  to  the  difunion  of  the  party,  they  at 
all  events  faw  no  danger  of  depriving  the 
country  of  the  fure  benefits  which  were 
likely  to  flow  from  it; 

When,  however,  a  notice  was  given  on 
the  fubject  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  re- 
gard! efs  of  his  former  condu£t,  the  Mini- 
fter  {hewed  himfelf  fo  eager,  that  in  a 
inanner  unufual,  and  even  diforderly  #,  he 
retracted  his  former  opinions  on  the  fubject, 
invidioufly  connected  the  propofal  with  an 
intention  of  exciting  in  this  country  a  re- 
volution fimilar  to  that  in  France^  and  with 
triumphant  applaufe  announced  his  apof- 
tacy :  it  Was  a  fubject  on  which  he  had 
formerly  been  Oppofed  by  many  of  thofe 

*  To  debate  a  fubject  upon  a  notice  given,  and 
when  of  courfe  there  can  be  no  queRiori  before  the 
Houfe,  has  always  been  deemed  in  Parliament  irre- 
gular. 

M  2  who 
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who  acted  with  the  prefent  Opposition,  and 
on  which  he  was  fure  to  obtain  his  fa- 
vourite object  of  dividing  the  ftrength  of 
that  party  which  he  now  more  than  ever 
dreaded :  he  remembered  the  line  they  had 
formerly  taken  too  well  to  doubt  that  'num- 
bers of  them  would  give  his  new  opinions 
their  decided  fupport ;  and  if  to  the  pro- 
fpect  of  fuch  a  divifion  his  own  confiftency 
feemed  to  him  then  but  a  poor  facrifice, 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  declaration 
in  debate  of  their  being  ready  to  concert 
meafures  with  him,  muft  have  indeed  am- 
ply compenfated  for  any  lofs  of  character 
which  in  his  eftimation  he  was  likely  to 
fuftain,  and  was  a  thing  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed by  a  Minifter,  whofe  friends  will  find  it 
difficult  to  prove  that  he  has  not  on  the 
fubject  of  reform  liftened  with  as  much 
attention  to  betray,  as  he  has  fpoken  with 
afliduity  to  deceive. 

To 


To  force  on  the  queftion  of  reform  it- 
felf  was  impoffible ;  the  notice  had  been 
given  for  the  following  feffion  of  Parlia- 
ment :  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  difcuffion 
that  had  taken  place,  the  love  of  French 
principles,  the  refolutions  of  certain  focie- 
ties,  and  the  doctrines  of  fome  pamphlets 
that  had  been  circulated,  had  been  fo  art- 
fully blended  with  the  fubjecl:  of  reform, 
that  the  pledge  given  to  unite  and  confult 
on  the  one  was  conceived  to  extend  to  the 
other. 

Even  upon  thofe  fubjects,  to  devife  a 
queftion  that  could  be  brought  forward 
with  honour  to  himfelf,  and  with  advan- 
tage to  his  country,  was  difficult ;  but  it  was 
at  that  moment  too  defirable  not  at  all 
events  to  be  attempted. — By  means  of  a 
proclamation,  and  a  propofed  addrefs  of 
M  3  thanks, 
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thanks,  a  meafure  was  therefore  foon  con- 
trived, which  carried  internal  evidence  of  its 
being  brought  forward  with  no  other  view 
than  invidioufly  to  attempt  to  feparate  thofe 
who  had  been  fo  long  conne&ed.  To  pro- 
.  inote  that  end  it  was  admirably  calculated  ; 
k  was  proje&ed  the  moment  there  appeared 
the  moft  remote  probability  of  creating  it ; 
—as  devh%d  to.  produce  the  real  efTecT:  in- 
tended, it  commanded  admiration  ;—  but  the 
impudence  of  the  attempt  would  have 
ftartled  any  one  lefs  pra£tifed  in  the  art£  of 
delufion  than  thofe  by  whom  it  was  fram- 
ed. No  oftenfible  ground  that  it  held  forth 
could  reafonably  account  for  its  appearance 
at  the  moment.  It  alone  dated  the  exift- 
e,nce  of  publications  that  had  been  openly 
circulated  for  a  length  of  time,  of  writings 
induftrioufly  recommending  them  that  were 
not  new  to  the  public  eye ;  and  it  hinted 

at 


at  the  danger  of  focieties  whofe  refolutions 
had  long  been  openly  advertifed.  The  re- 
porting to  fo  extraordinary  a  meafure  feem- 
cd  a  declaration  of  the  inadequacy  of  that 
conftitution,  which  they  held  out  to  our  ad- 
miration, to  protect  itfelf  by  the  ufual  pro- 
vifions  of  its  laws.  It  in  a  manner  recorded 
their  paft  inattention  to  the  dangers  which 
they  then  deprecated  ;  and  confefled  their 
inability  to  difcharge  the  ordinary  duties 
of  their  jftation  without  the  extraordinary 
aid  of  Parliament;  and  it  feemed  likely,  by 
the  weaknefs  and  inefficiency  which  it  exhi- 
bited in  his  Majefty's  councils,  to  be  more 
derogatory  from  the  juft  authority  of  go- 
vernment than  any  imaginary  progrefs, 
which  with  great  injuftice  to  a  loyal  peo- 
ple they  attributed  to  the  principles  aflerted 
in  the  writings  of  which  they  complained. 
But  thefe  dangers  to  the  peace  of  the  com- 
M  4  munity 


munity  were  regarded  as  trifling ;  the  in- 
diredt  avowal  of  incapacity  and  inconfiftency 
appeared  to  the  Minifter  fmall,  when  com- 
pared to  the  fmifter  advantages  that  at- 
tended a  meafure  which  held  out  the  fure 
profpect  of  producing  private  confultation 
and  communication  with  thofe  with  whom 
whilft  in  office  he  had  eight  years  before,  in 
vain,  endeavoured  to  obtain  it,  and  of  cre- 
ating at  once  difunion  where  for  eight 
years  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  fow  the 
feeds  of  it. 

He  had  alternately  courted  popularity 
and  Court  favour,  as  means  of  obtaining 
power  *f  He  had  conjoined  both  to  fecurq 

*  In  his  oppofition  to  the  American  war,  and 
bringing  on  ,the  queftion  of  reform,  he  feems  to  have 
aimed  at  the  one  ;  and,  in  coming  into  office  after  Lard 
Rockingham's  death,  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
pther. 

in 


it  *  ;  but  in  abjuring  that  reform  in  the 
reprefentation,  the  ground  on  which  he  had 
aimed  at  acquiring  the  one,  he  feemed  to 
have  diminifhed  his  chance  of  popular  fup- 
port,  as  much  as  his  recently  infifting  on 
his  Sovereign's  difmiffing  Lord  Thurlow 
muft  have  diminimed  his  claim  to  the 
other.  And  he  now  therefore  more  than 
ever  looked  to  the  difmemberment  of  his 
opponents,  and  the  poffible  chance  of  ac- 
quiring by  that  means  fome  new  fupport,  as 
the  object  which  ought,  and  in  reality  did, 
direct  all  his  meafures. 

That  the  proclamation  was  by  the  Mi- 
nifter  himfelf  confidered  as  a  meafure  of 
private  expediency,  and  not  of  State  nece£- 
iky,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  In  any  other 

*  When  he  became  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury. 

•  point 
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point  of  view  there  could  have  exifted  IKS 
jieceffity  of  confultation  with  Burlington- 
Jloufe  ;  he  required  not  the  addition  of  their 
numbers;  his  triumphant  and  confiding  ma- 
jority ftill  remained ;  he  was  ftill  furrounded 
by  the  protecting  influence  of  thofe  who 
had  fupported  him  fince  he  was  at  the  helm 
of  affairs;  he  had  in  his  hands  the  full 
means  of  carrying  his  meafures  into  effect ; 
and  without  confultation  he  was  already  fe- 
pire  of  the  voice  of  thofe  who  had  liftened 
to  him  with  approbation  on  the  notice  given 
of  a  motion  for  reform. 

To  open  the  door  to  private  negotiation 
with  them  muft  have  been. his  ajm.  If  he 
as  Minifter  really  thought  it  neceflary  to 
adopt  meafures  for  repreffing  a  fpirit  of  in- 
furredion  in  the  country  -  -  what  were 
thefe  meafures  ?  Was  the  proclamation  the 

only 
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prrly  one  he  at  this  time  propofed  ?  Had  he 
no  idea  of  then  calling  out  the  militia,  and 
of  other  meafures  he  has  fmce  adopted  ?  Or 
was  no  fuch  intimation  given  to  Burlington- 
Houfe  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  they  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  firft  part  of  his  propofal,  and 
rejected  the  reft  ?  and  that  in  compliance 
with  the  opinion  of  men  no  ways  c.ormedt- 
ed  with  the  executive  adminiftration  of  the 
country,  and  in  no  degree  refponfible  for 
its  effects,  the  Minifter  laid  afide  meafures 
he  himfelf  had  ftated  as  i}eceffary  for  the 
public  good  ? — that  the  militia  remained 
quiet  ?  and  that  the  proclamation,  cut  and 
carved  into  a  different  fhape  by  the  ftill 
fqueamifh  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land in  his  new  purfuit,  was  deemed  fuffi- 
cient  by  Mr.  Pitt,  becaufe  it  was  fatisfactory 
to  them  ?  If  he  was  in  earneft  therefore  in 
Jiis  belief  of  danger,  to  his  private  ends  he 

facrificed 
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facrificed  the  interefb  of  his  country.  If  his 
dreads  were  affumed,  we  fee  in  this  early 
ftage  a  felf-evident  proof  of  that  fyflem  of 
conduct  he  has  flnce  for  fimilar  purpofes  in- 
variably purfued — wifely  perhaps  for  his 
private  ends,  but  unfortunately  with  too 
much  fuccefs  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

By  the  firft  appearances  that  attended 
this  attempt  to  divide,  he  had  no  reafon  to 
be  difcouraged  ;  the  proclamation  produced 
both  private  confultation  with  him  and 
public  difference  of  opinion  in  his  oppo- 
nents. But  to  thofe  who  at  private  meetings 
heard  the  ftrong  declarations  of  adherence 
to  the  fyftem  on  which  the  party  was 
founded,  and  of  undiminifhed  enmity  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  adminiftration 
was  formed,  and  had  been  conducted*, 

there 

*  Before  the  debate  on  the  proclamation,  a  meeting 

was 


there  appeared  little  profpeft  of  his  ulti- 
mately effecting  any  coalition.  And  even 
their  public  language  mufl  have  afforded 
him  but  a  difcouraging  profpect :  he  could 
hardly  imagine  that  the  Viceroy  of  Cor- 
fica  could  be  induced  to  wave  differences 
that  were  fundamental  and  irreconcile- 
able  * ;  or  that  Mr.  Winclham  would  foon 
ftrip  himfelf  of  his  embroidered  fuit  of 
pretence,  and  mare  with  him  the  tattered 

was  held  at  Mr.  Fox's  of  all  thofe  in  Oppofition  who 
were  likely  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  either  fide, 
for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  the  line  they  intend- 
ed following  in  debate,  and  thus  marking  in  the  ftrongeft 
poffible  manner  the  impracticability  of  its  creating  dif- 
union. 

*  Words  ufed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  in  a  fpeech 
which,  as  it  appeared  to  have  been  written,  muft  have 
been  ftudied. 

rags 


rags  of  his  genuine  deformity;  that  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  himfelf 
in  conjunction  with  him  before  a  confiding 
majority,  like  the  uncafed  Frenchman  in 
ruffles  without  a  fhirt— in  tinfel  and  lace  on 
the  outfide,  and  in  dirt  and  dowlas  with- 
in * :  and  the  declaration  made  in  debate 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland  himfelf,  did  not 
feem  to  be  calculated  to  give  him  much  en- 
couragement. As  he  had  prevailed  how- 
ever in  eftablifhing  a  private  communica- 
tion on  the  fubjecl:  of  the  proclamation,  iri 
a  manner  contradictory  to  the  antecedent 
declarations  of  the  party,  he  felt  doubtlefs 
to  a  degree  encouraged  by  a  channel  being 

*  See  Mr.  Windham's  Speech  on  Mr.  Thompfon'fc 
motion,  "  To  inquire  into  all  abufes  committed  by  per- 
"  ions  in  office  at  the  election  of  a  Member  to  ferve  in 
"  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Weftminfter,  in  July  1788 
"  — as  far  as  the  fame  relates  to  penalties  incurred  unv 

"  dcj  the  Excife  Laws,  or  Lottery  A£t." 

now' 
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now    for  the  firft  time    opened,    through 
which  an  experiment  might  be  made. 

That  the  Minifter  fhould  facrifice  one  of 
the  main  props  of  his  government   to   the 
unnatural  object  of  providing  for  one  whom 
he  had  ever  reprobated,  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  uniformly,  with  acrimony,  oppofed, 
feemed  ftrange  ;  that  at  the  moment  of  hold- 
ing forth  in  public  the  neceffity  of  fupport- 
ing  and  ftrengthening  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment, he  himfelf  fhould  choofe  to  overturn 
one  of  the  principal  pillars  by  which  his 
power  had  been  fupported,  was  fingular.  But 
'his  plan  was  now  obviouily  concerted ; — 
the  apparent  divifion  of   Oppofition    had 
difclofed  to  him  new  views  of  perfonal  great- 
nefs  :  with  the  fubtilty  he  has  ever  poflefled, 
he  grafped  at  the  opening ;    and  to  add  to 
the  probability  of  its  fuccefs,  difregarding 
what  muft   have  been   the  feelings  of  his 
6  Sovereign, 
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Sovereign,  and  forgetful  of  the  fervices  he  had 
rendered,  by  the  difmnTion  of  Lord  Thur- 
low  a  door  was  opened  to  the  completion  of 
the  views  of  the  man  in  Oppofition  that  he 
muft  have  regarded  as  moft  likely  to  liften 
to  his  offers.     He   recollected  the   conduct 
of  Mr.  Wedderburn,  when  he  became  So- 
licitor General ;  and  if  he  did  not  augur  from 
thence  a  probability   of  fucceeding  in  de- 
taching Lord  Loughborough  and  fome  of  his 
friends    from   the  party,   he   faw    at  leaft 
upon  this  occafion   the  certainty  of  finding 
in  him  a  fure  and  willing  negotiator.     He 
had  probably  read  with  attention  the  works 
of  his  new  matter  in  politics,  and  the  decla- 
ration had   not  efcaped  him,  that   "  as  to 
w  leaders  in  parties,  there  is  nothing   more 
"  common  than  to  fee  them  blindly  led  ;   it 
**  is  by  go-betweens  the  world  is  governed : 
"  thefe  go-betweens   influence  the   perfons 
"  with  whom  they  carry  on  the  intercourfej 
4  "by 
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"  by  Rating  their  own  fenfe  to  each  of  them 
"  as  the  fenfe  of  the  other."  And  thus  in- 
deed they  generally  obtain  their  ends.  As 
long  as  the  Chancellorfhip  was  vacant,  he 
could  have  no  doubt  that  the  ends  of  the 
Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas  would 
coincide  accurately  with  his  own  ;  he  was 
fure  of  his  activity  ; — and  the  general  dif- 
pofition  he  had  at  the  time  to  believe  every 
thing  Mr.  Burke  faid,  gave  him  perhaps 
hopes  of  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  go-between. 

After  fome  fruitlefs  efforts  and  vague  con* 
verfation,  however,  in  which  the  arts  inci- 
dent to  the  fituation  were  doubtlefs  not 
left  unpradifed  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  ne-* 
gociator,  the  attempt  proved  abortive  5  and 
even  the  conductor  of  the  negotiation  him- 
felf  feemed  to  have  caught  for  a  moment  a 
little  of  the  principle  which  thofe  with 
whom  he  negociated  then  poflefled,  and  de- 
N  clared 
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clared  his   unwillingnefs  without  their  con- 
currence to  accept. 

By  the  Duke  of  Portland  fo  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it,  that  almoft  at  the  very 
time  a  proportion  was  made,  with  his  con- 
currence and  authority,  by  a  perfon  deferv- 
edly  high  in  rank  and  eftimation,  for  the  for-* 
mation  of  a  new  adminiftration  # ;  and  fo 
little  did  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  fee  any  hopes  of 
acquiring  new  ftrength,  or  any  certainty  of 
{lability,  that,  it  is  faid,  they  forced  him  foon 
after  this  to  throw  afide  that  affected 
fqueamifhnefs  which  formerly  diftinguifhed 
his  conduct,  and  accept  the  Wardenfhip  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  as  a  permanent  provifion 
in  the  event  of  a  reverfe  of  fortune. 

.     >  '  n;  -  1    .  '     1 

But  the  autumn  of  this  year  was  replete 

*  The  Duke  of  Leeds  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the 
honour  of  fubmitting  this  propofal  to  his  Majefty. 

with 


With  more  extraordinary  events  than  in  the 
hiftory  of  man  were  ever  antecedently  crowd- 
ed together  in  fo  fhort  a  period  of  time.     If 
thofe  who  were  avowed  enemies^  in  fpecu- 
latiori,  to  the  French   revolution  felt  elated 
•when  they  faw  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  allied  - 
arms  on  their  entering  into  France,  the  fub- 
fequent  occurrences  had  tended   equally  to 
deprefs  them ;  and  as  the  exertions  of  the 
French  made  in  their  defence  commanded 
refpe£t,  it  was  by  them  dreaded,  that  their 
principles  would  in  this  country  immediately 
acquire  a  proportionable  admiration.     Rea- 
ion  had  fo  far  deceived  all  concerning  the 
events  of  the  campaign,  that  it  became  for  d 
time  out  of  fafhion  to  refort  to  it.  Thofe  who 
formerly  reprefented  themfelves   as  fearing 
that  change  might  lead  to  ftir  up  ah  admi- 
ration of  French   principles,  and  for  that 
reafon    more   than   ever  difliking  reform, 
iiow  openly  avowed  their  dread  of  an  im- 
N  2  mediate 
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mediate  revolution ;  and  to  their  imagina- 
tions, occupied  with  the  phantom,  there  was 
hardly  any  occurrence  that  did  not  appear 
fomehow  to  portend  it :  with  perfect  in- 
difference to  the  reality  of  the  grounds  of 
their  fears,  like  true  zealots,  they  thought 
and  they  harangued  alone  on  the  extent 
of  their  alarms. 

The  French  in  the  mean  time,  elated  with 
their  fuccefs,  had  wantonly  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  been  guilty  of  acts  which  gave  us 
juft  ground,  of  offence ;  and  the  Minifler, 
whilft  the  feelings  and  temper  of  thofe  who 
had  formerly  joined  him  upon  the  procla- 
mation feemed  upon  thefe  topics  to  infure 
him  fupport,  faw  the  certainty  of  being  able, 
in  confequence  of  the  conduct  of  France,  to 
produce  difcuffion  on  the  fubject. 

He  now  faw  a  profpect  of  divillon,  not 
upon  one  ifolated  meafure,  but  upon  quef- 

tions 
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tions  which,  as  long  as  they  were  under 
difcuffion,  muft  from  their  nature  form  the 
mod  important  fubjects  of  deliberation, 
and  thus  of  creating  amongft  his  opponents 
fuch  a  difference,  as  a  man  even  lefs  expe- 
rienced in  thofe  arts  than  himfelf  could  eafily 
forefee  would  at  leaft  give  an  opportunity, 
and  furnim  ample  pretence,  for  the  many 
who  were  attached  alone  by  feelings  of 
honour  to  the  party  (he  had  fhewn  himfelf 
fo  anxious,  by  divifion,  to  deftroy),  to  con- 
fult  thofe  views  of  intereft  which  the  pof- 
feflion  of  his  fituation  has  taught  others 
as  well  as  himfelf  to  believe  exifted  in  all. 

If  the  interefts  of  his  country  had  been 
his  only  or  his  principal  object ;  if  he  had 
been  alone  actuated  with  a  defire  to  obtain 
redrefs  for  the  injury  or  infult  that  we  or 
pur  allies  might  have  fuffered  ;  as  there  exifts 
no  means  of  obtaining  fuch  redrefs  but  by 
N  3  addrefling 
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addrefling  ourfelves  to  the  power  of  whom; 
we  complain,  he  would  of  courfe  have  at- 
tempted to  negociate.  Then  was  not  the  mo- 
ment when  he  would  have  roufed  a  queftion 
about  the  recognition  of  the  French  Re- 
public, which  by  his  conduct  he  had  already 
decided  * ; .  or  when  he  would  have  laid 
fuch  a  ftrefs  upon  the  difference  betwixt  a  fe- 
cret  and  avowed  negociator — a  point  Which, 
though  it  feemed  immaterial  to  us,  the  na- 
ture of  their  fituation,  he  knew,  rendered 
it  impoffible  for  the  Provifional  Executive 
Government  to  get  over  "j*.  Then  was  not 

the 

*'  See  Mr.  Fox's  Letter  to  his  Constituents. 

f  In  a  converfation  Mr.  Pi^t  had  with  M.  Ma»et, 
0ie  end  of  November  1792,  the  latter  reports  himfelf 
to  have  faid,  "  You  fpeak,  Sir,  of  a  fecret  agent.  I 
f*  forefce  a  difficulty. — You  know  that  in  France  we 

ff  profefg  a  great  refpe£l  for  the  public  opinion,  which 

i  ' 
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the  time,  when  he  would  have  ftated  with 
filch  alarm,  and  fhewn  fuch  eagernefs  to 
refent  with  acrimony,  communications  of  the 
French  with  focieties  in  this  country,  which 
he  had  long  fuffered  unmolefted  to  proceed  *. 
But  in  purfuit  of  his  favourite  object,  the 

'*  conftitutes  the  force  of  free  government,  and  which 
"  is  a  wholefome  reftraint  on  thofe  who  govern.  This 
"  public  opinion,  however,  is  ready  to  demand  of 
"  the  Provifional  Executive  Council,  Why  it  has  had 
"  the  weaknefs  not  to  require  the  recognition  of  the 
"  French  Republic  by  England  ?  Will  it  then  be  poffible 
"  to  treat  with  you  by  the  means  of  a  fecret  agent? 
"  We  have  here  a  Minifter  Plenipotentiary,  who  has 
"  all  the  confidence  of  our  Government." 

*  See  the  correfpondence  of  the  Conftitutional  So- 
ciety with  the  Convention  of  France  and  various  Jacobin 
Clubs,  publifhed  in  London  in  1792,  where  there  is  to 
be  found  an  account  of  the  reception  of  an  embafTy 
from  .the  Jacobin  Society  of  Nantes,  and  3  number  of 
letters,  of  a  date  much  antecedent  to  this,  ftronger  than 
any  thing  that  has  appeared. 

N  4  divifion 
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idivifion  of  his  opponents  and  the  acquifition 
of  fupporters,  this  was  obvioufly  the  only 
•line  he  could  purfue.  Looking  to  it,  he  was 
naturally  led  to  throw  fuch  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accommodation,  to  fufpend  with  as 
much  art  as  poffible  negociation,  that  the 
object  of  difference  might  be  kept  up  ;  and 
to  call  Parliament  together  as  foon  as  poffi- 
ble, tjiat  the  opportunity  of  fermenting  it 
by  public  difcuffion  might  occur.  Under 
the  laws  of  the  country,  it  was  difficult  to 
meet  Parliament  fo  foon  as  the  eagernefs  in 
his  favourite  purfuit  rendered  defirable;  but 
the  object  was  too  big  for  even  the  greateft 
obftacles  not  to  appear  infignificant.  At  any 
other  time,  he  would  have  been  careful  of 
the  facts  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  So- 
vereign ;  but  to  obtain  his  end,  he  hefitated 
not  now  to  iflue  a  proclamation,  which,  as 
it  gave  the  firft,  fortunately  gave  the  laft  ac- 
count 
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count  of  any  infurrections  exifting*;  and 
in  confequence  of  this,  Parliament,  as  the 
law  direds,  was  immediately  fummoried. 

In  anticipating  the  fupport  which  he  was 
now  fure  in  Parliament  of  obtaining,  he  was 
not  dead  to  a  fenfe  of  the  neceflity  of  roufmg 
a  fudden  fermentation  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  fympathize  with 
the  conducl:  which  his  purpofes  rendered  it 
neceflary  he  fhould  purfue.  To  introduce  any 
thing  like  that  club  government  which  had 

*  Mr.  Grenville,  who  on  the  firft  proclamation  fup- 
ported  and  ftill  fupports  Adminiftration,  declared, 
*'  that  nothing  that  had  been  mentioned  appeared  to 
ft  him  by  any  means  equivalent  to  an  infurre&ion.  He 
"  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ftate  of  the  country  was  ill 
"  defcribed  by  the  proclamation  ;  and  he  was  the  more 
"  induced  to  come  forward  with  this  opinion,  as  he  was 
*'  apprehenfive  that  danger  might  arife  from  fuch  ex- 
"  aggeration." 

J  been 
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been  the  fource  of  calamity  in  France  feemcd 
a  ftrange  and  dangerous  meafure,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  his  eloquence  was  chiefly  to  be 
employed  in  reprobating  it.  But,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  his  ends,  he  had  become  habitually 
negligent  of  the  confequences  or  the  means  : 
and  as  he  was  ready  to  rifque  the  involving 
«s  in  war,  by  the  haughty  language  he  held, 
and  the  difficulties  he  artfully  created,  for 
the  purpofe  of  flattering  thofe  in  Parliament 
whofe  fupport  he  courted;  fo  he  was  willing 
to  adopt  even  the  hated  forms  of  French 

V* 

anarchy,  to  force  the  minds  of  the  people 
.into  fuch  a  ftatc,  as  might  admit  of  their 
fympathizing  with  thofe  meafures,  which  his 
intrigue  for  fupporters  had  induced  him  fo 
fuddenly  and  rapidly  to  adopt,  that  the 
ufual  fure  but  flow  channels  of  influence 
had  not  time  to  effect  the  change  which  his 
fecurity  required.  Clubs  accordingly  every- 
where appeared,  headed  by  the  dependants 


eftablifhed  under  the  influence  of  Go- 
vernment, and  the  clamour  that  was  raifed 
foon  announced  the  fuccefs  of  the  meafure. 
When  Parliament  met,  the  refult  of  his  plans 
was  apparent.   In  the  party  he  wifhed  to 
break  down  there  exifted  a  marked  divifion ; 
and   as  the  difunion  furnilhed  the  opportUr 
nity,  the  clamour  of  the  country  foon  gave 
encouragement  to  all  thofe  who  were  with- 
held only  by  a  flight  feeling  of  honour,  to 
declare  their  fupport  of  his  meafures.   It  was 
then   that  affected  dread  of  the  friends  of 
the   unfortunate  BrifTot   producing   an  ap- 
parent  neglect   of  his  engagements  to  his 
pwn,   gave  to  the  nation  a  new  Chancel- 
lor *,   and  to  the  Minifter  additional  fup- 
port.     And    the   fucceilive    compliments^ 
which  by  the  Alien  Bill,  the  infractions  of 
the  Commercial  Treaty,  and  the  ignomini- 

*  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  dread  of  the  friends  of 

jBriflbt  was  the  fatisfa&ory  reafon  given  for  his  conduft. 

5  oufly 
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oufly  difiniffing  the  AmbafTador,  he  paid  to 
his  new  fupporters,  whilft  they  unfortu- 
nately involved  us  in  a  war,  of  which,  fix 
months  before  this  opportunity  of  acquiring 
flrength  occurred,  he  had  hardly  feen  in  fif- 
teen years  the  probability,  infured  him  the 
promifed  fupport  even  of  fome  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
rifking  the  fafety  of  his  country  to  rob  them 
of  their  ftrength. 

The  ftrong  and  animated  exertions  of  the 
fmalj  Oppofition  that  remained  to  promote 
negociation  and  fecure  peace,  which  un- 
doubtedly then  might  have  been  obtained  *, 

*  I  had  at  this  time  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing 
and  talking  with  many  of  the  leading  men  in  France  ; 
and  my  obfervation  concurs  with  the  account  fince 
given  by  Dumourier,  and  even  with  that  given  by  a 
man  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  employ  of  Government,  to 
convince  me  that  there  exifted  not  an  individual  in  that 
country,  in  pofieflion  of  any  influence,  who  did  not  anxi- 
oufly  wifh  to  avoid  hoftilities  with  this. 

were 
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were  overborne  by  the  ftrength  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  drowned  in  the  clamour  he  had 
created.  And  whilft  I  look  back  with  for- 
row  at  the  fupport  which  Mr.  Fox  then 
loft  ;  with  pride  at  the  meafures  he  recom- 
mended ;  with  aflonifhment  at  the  fuccefs 
of  the  intrigue  of  the  Minifter  for  fupport- 
ers ;  with  grief  at  the  calamities  it  has  oc- 
cafioned — I  cannot  help  recollecting  the  cri- 
ticifm  of  Lord  Bacon  on  the  fpeech  of  The- 
miftocles  the  Athenian,  which  emphatically 
defcribes  the  different  excellencies  thofe 
ftatefmen  exhibited  upon  this,  as  they  have 
upon  every  other  occafion.  "  Themiftocles 
<l  being  defiredata  feaft  to  touch  a  lute,  faid 
"  he  could  not ;  but  yet  he  could  make  a 
"  fmall  town  a  great  city.  Thefe  words 
"  (holpen  a  little  with  a  metaphor)  may 
"  exprefs  two  different  abilities  in  thofe  that 
"  deal  in  bufmefs  of  eftate  : — for  if  a  true 
"  furvey  be  taken  of  counfellors  and  ftatef- 

"  men, 
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"  men,  there  may  be  found,  though  rarely^ 
"  thofe  that  can  make  a  fmall  ftate  great, 
"  yet  cannot  fiddle  ;  —  as  on  the  other  fide 
"  there  will  be  found  a  great  many  that  can 
a  fiddle  very  cunningly,  but  yet  are  fo  far 
"  from  being  able  to  make  a  fmall  ftate  great, 
<c  as  their  gift  lies  the  other  way,  to  bring  a 
"  great  and  flourifhing  ftate  to  ruin  and  de- 
"  cay  :  —  and  certainly  thofe  degenerate  arts 
"  and  fhifts,  whereby  many  counfellors  and 
"  governors  gain  both  favour  with  their 
a  mafter  and  eftimation  with  the  vulgar,  de- 
"  ferve  no  better  name  than  fiddling." 

By  the  art  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  folly  of 
fome  of  its  leaders,  Oppofition  was  now  ef- 
fectually fiddled  out  of  moft  of  its  fupport- 
ers  *  ;  by  his  conduct  and  meafures  the 

country 


When  the  Duk«  of  Portland  called,  in  the 
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country  was  involved  in  war ;  and  thus, 
without  an  attempt  at,  and  even  by  means 
of  carefully  avoiding,  negociation,  the  differ- 
ent ends  of  all  were  attained.  The  Court  faw 
that  party  broken  down,  whofe  oppofition  to 
the  fyftem  of  ruling  by  fecret  influence  they 
dreaded,  and  which  it  had  been  the  Mini- 
fter's  object  at  all  events  to  demolifh.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  faw  the 
country  involved  in  that  war,  in  which 
their  alarms  foolifhly  taught  them  to  fee  the 
fecurity  and  profperity  of  the  nation. 

Deprived  of  their  ftrength,  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  fome  few 

of  February  following,  a  meeting  of  all  tliofe  who  had 
formerly  acted  in  the  Oppofition,  to  confider  the  means 
of  oppofmg  the  Traitorous  Correfpondence  Bill  (which 
he  however  afterwards  fuppor ted),  excepting  thofe  who 
with  Mr.  Fox  oppofed  the  war,  and  fome  of  his  Grace'* 
own  relations,  there  was  hardly  any  body  attended. 

of 
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of  the  leading  men  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  ftill  to  a  degree  maintained  the 
principle  upon  which  they  had  acted ;  that 
they  repeated  their  averfion  to  the  fyftem 
upon  which  adminiftration  had  been  form- 
ed, and  attributed  to  that,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  minifters,  the  calamities  in  which 
the  country  was  invblved ;  that  upon  all 
occafions,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
they  held  out  the  impoflibility  of  fuch  a 
coalition  *.  The  opinion  of  the  Minifter, 

•which 

*  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  the  Alien  Bill,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  declared,  that  "  it  was  not  on  account 
"  of  anyperfonal  attachment  to  the  prefent  Adminiftra- 
"  tion  that  he  fupported  it.  He  could  not  forget  the 
M  manner  in  which  they  came  into  power ;  he  could  not 
"  forget  the  many  circumftances  in  their  conduct  by 
"  which,  in  his  opinion,  they  had  forfeited  all  title  to 
'*  the  confidence  of  the  nation  \  he  could  not  forget  that 
"  to  their  mifconducft  many  of  our  prefent  difficulties 
"  were  owing." — And  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  Lord 
Titchfield,  after  declaring  that  his  political  fentiments 

and 


which  they  formerly  poflefled,  and  even 
now  ftated,  one  would  have  thought  muft 
have  taught  them,  that  fuch  declarations 
could  now  alone  ferve  as  food  for  his  va- 
nity ;  that  he  inuft  have  looked  with  de- 
light at  the  ftate  into  which  he  had  reduced 
them — with  joy  at  the  fituation  in  which 
he  had  placed  himfelf.  -  If  the  war  was  at- 
tended with  fuccefs,  he  faw  himfelf  fecure  of 
their  fupport,  fure  of  monopolizing  the 
credit — and,  if  unfortunately  it  mould  be 
otherwife,  he  eafily  muft  have  perceived, 

and  attachments  remained  the  fame  that  they  had  ever 
been.  "  His  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  compofcd 
"  the  prefent  Adminiftration  was  in  no  refpe£t  altered  ,*' 
ftated  that  "  he  could  not  too  explicitly  declare,  that  in 
"  no  other  refpe£t  could  he  give  them  any  {hare  of  his 
"  confidence,  and  that  he  could  not  too  openly  avow  his 
"  attachment  to  thofe  political  principles  and  connec- 
"  tions,  with  which  he  had  the  happinefs  of  entering 
f{  into  public  life,  and  to  which  it  was  his  fincere 
((  wilh  for  ever  to  adhere." 

O  .  from 
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from  the  experience  he  now  had  of  them, 
that  it  would  require  lefs  management  than 
he  had  already  pradtifed  with  certainty,  to 
ftiare  with  them  the  difgrace  and  divide  the 
refponfibility.  Ever  fond  of  humbling  thofe 
with  whom  he  unites,  with  what  pleafure 
muft  he  have  heard  thofe  declarations,  when 
he  anticipated  the  additional  ignominy  that 
would  attend  their  conduct  if  ever  the  hour 
came  when  the  misfortunes  of  the  country 
fhould  render  a  union  convenient  for 
him  !  for  he  could  not  doubt  but  that, 
at  any  time,  he  had  them  completely  in  his 
power ;  and  that  a  call  upon  their  ho^pur 
to  come  forward,  and  fhare  the  refponfibi- 
lity in  conducting  thofe  meafures  of  which 
they  had  in  a  manner  been  the  authors,, 
even  if  their  inclination  for  place  did  not  make 
them  grafp  at  the  offer,  would  probably  ef- 
fect that  which  however  at  all  events  a  threat 

of  his  retiring  was  fure  to  fecurc. 

In 
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In  the  hour  of  calamity  we  have  accord- 
ingly feen  them  brought  forward ;  and  as 
their  folly  had  already  effected  a  facrifice  of 
the  ftrength  of  the  party  to  his  art,  they 
have  now  been  forced  to  offer  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  it  to  his  convenience.  The  term 
is  harm,  and  I  feel  perhaps  more  in  writing 
it  than  moft  of  them  will  in  reading  it ; 
but  whilft  truth  prevents  me  from  diftin- 
guifhing  betwixt  Mr.  Eden  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  I  learn,  from  recollection,  that 
there  was  a  time  in  which  he  would  have 
felt  it  as  ftrongly  as  myfelf. 

Yet  ingenuity  itfelf  cannot  draw  any  ma- 
terial diftinction ;  the  very  principle  of 
the  party,  as  it  precluded  its  diflblution  by 
difference  on  any  particular  meafure,  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  to  coalefce  with  an 
adminiftration  formed  on  the  principle  of 
Mr>  Pitt's,  even  though  you  agreed  with 
O  2  him 
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him  on  fubjeds  of  the  greateft  importance. 
The  cordial  fupport  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
quefiion  of  the  Slave  Trade  never  had  made 
a  union  more  probable ;  but  if  it  was 
otherwife,  Lord  Auckland  would  ftand  armed 
with  his  defence  as  well  as  the  Duke  of 
Portland :  and  the  defence  of  both  is  fimi- 
lar  ;  for  if  the  one  confiders  the  war  as  a 
cafe  of  fumcient  importance  to  authorize  it, 
the  other  may  confider  the  commercial 
treaty  as  fuch.  The  language  of  both  con- 
veys the  fame  idea,  and  is  equally  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  on  which  they  were 
united :  it  makes  the  {lability  of  connec- 
tion depend  upon  the  whim,  caprice,  per- 
haps the  convenience,  of  individuals,  and 
deftroys  every  ground  on  which  a  party  can 
exift. 

Such   is   the  manner  and  fuch  the  pur- 
poles  for  which  this  country  has  in  reality 

ea 
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been  involved  in  war;  and  fuch  are  the 
means  that  have  induced  fome  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  that  party,  which  it  had  been 
the  object  and  the  pride  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's  life  to  form,  to  trample  its  principles 
under  foot,  and  thus  to  give  Mr.  Pitt  an  op- 
portunity of  completing  his  triumph  over 
them — who,  as  he  had  formerly  exhibited 
Lord  Auckland  on  the  treafury  bench — now 
referved  for  the  head  of  the  Whigs,  the  more 
marked  humiliation  of  exhibiting  him  in  that 
cabinet  whofe  formation  he  had  uniformly 
deprecated,  decorated  with  that  blue  ribbon 
which  his  Sovereign  and  the  Nation  claimed 
for  Lord  Howe,  and  in  pofleffioa  of  that 
third  Secretaryfhip  of  State  which  it  had 
been  the  boaft  of  his  party  formerly  .to  reT 
form*. 

Thus 

„ .:.     'C    'I'i.  ':-•./«  aVH^H  ?PV/ 

*  In  Lord  Rockingham's  adminiftration,  this  office 

\vas  atoliftied,  and  an  Aft  of  Parliament  pafled  to  make 

0  3  it 
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Thus  terminated,  in  form  as  well  as 
reality,  the  exifting  Whig  party:  affording, 
unfortunately  for  the  country,  a  ftriking  leffon 
to  men  of  talents  and  abilities  in  future,  how 
they  lend  thefe  ineft  imable  bleffings,  where  po- 
liticalfear  may  predominateorfolly  may  guide. 
Happy  in  domeflic  life,  beloved  by  their 
friends,  and  refpected  by  all,  the  nominal 
heads  of  the  party  might  have  long,  with 
credit  to  themfelves,  enjoyed  the  tranquil 
comforts  that  fortune  and  rank  could  give. 
But,  drawn  from  their  natural  fphere,  pufhed 
into,  public  notice,  raifed  in  the  opinion  of 

it  untenable  with  a  feat  in  the  Houfc  of  Coramons.  In 
the  perfon  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  it  has  been  revived, 
who  ha*  lent  himfelf  to  a  miferable  evafion  of  the  fpirit 
of  the  A£l,  and,  though  in  pofieflion  of  the  department 
held  by  Mr.  Dundas,  has,  by  accepting  the  feals  that 
were  formerly  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  third  Secretary, 
fecured,  as  they  imagine  under  the  letter  of  the  Act, 
the  po0ibility  of  Mr.  Dundas's  remaining  in  Parliament. 

the 
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the  world  by  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
thofe  around  them — at  the  moment  when 
thefe  by  fteadinefs  and  principle  faw,  in  the 
prefervation  of  the  country  from  the  cala- 
mities in  which  it  was  about  to  be  involved, 
an  ample  requital  for  their  paft  toils — at  a 
time  when  party  became  moft  neceflary — 
fome  actuated  by  fear,  fome  by  folly,  at 
once  annihilated  all  their  fair  hopes.  By  his 
arts  they  were  induced  to  throw  themfelves 
at  the  feet  of  a  Minifter  whom  they  had 
reprobated,  and  by  this  fhameful  and  dif- 
aftrous  event  have  for  the  time,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  rendered  it  equally  impoffible  for  the 
Sovereign  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Public 
on  the  other,  to  refift  the  calamity  of  the 
meafures  he  has,  to  fecure  their  fupport, 
been  induced  to  adopt. 

ytv  '  (•  .«.;tn^q  i^ 

Of  the  effects  of  the  war  I  have  already 

had  occafion  to  ftate  much  to  you ;  on  the 
Q  4  conduct 


condud  of  it,  and  the  increafed  calamities  thai 
are  likely  in  future  to  attend  it,  I  fhall  in  my 
next  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving.  Of  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  diffolutionof  the  Whig 
party,  we  have  had  fome  fmall  fpecimens.  Ii} 
the  unparalleled  provifion  of  the  traitorous 
correfpondence  bill;  in  the  doctrines  held 
relative  to  voluntary  contributions,  and  the 
admitting  of  foreign  troops  ;  in  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  we  feel  its 
effects.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  confe- 
quence  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fay ;  but  there 
is  no  one  can  fee  with  indifference — none 
who  have  reflected  ferioufly  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  of  this  country, 
without  dread,  indeed — parly  ^  the  only 
engine  which  enabled  you  to  combine 
all  the  paffions  and  feelings  of  men,  in  aid 
of  public  virtue  againft  that  prevalent  ve- 
nality generated  by  the  pradttca  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  fo  weakened  and  dimlniflied  at  a 

moment 
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moment  when  corruption  is  enabled  to  make 
its  moft  dangerous  efforts — u  when  its  mo- 
ft  dern  improved  arts,  by  contracts,  fubfcrip* 
"  tions,  and  jobs,  is  attended  with  this  per- 
"  verfe  and  vexatious  consequence,  that  their 
*?  benefit  is  not  only  unconnected  with  that  of 
"  the  nation,but  grows  under  diftrefs  ;  when 
^  thofe  around  the  Minifter*feeclon  the  ex- 
'*  pence,  and  fatten  on  every  extravagance 
"  that  art  and  ill  conduct  can  engraft  on  the 
"  natural  (^advantages  of  remote,  raih,  ill- 
"  fated,  impolitic  and  unfucqefsful  war  ;  an,d 
"  wl^en  the  Minifter's  diredt  intereft  requires 
f<  him  to  purfue  a  defperate  game,  and  even 
il  in  felf-defence  to  increafe  that  very  expence 
tl  which  is  -his  crime ;  to  entrench  himfelf 
*'  ftijl  deeper  in  corruption,  and  by  headlong 

*  It  is  believed,  that  the  fees  upon  the  treaties  and 
the  commiflions  have  increnfed  the  emoluments  of  fome 
of  the  Offices  of  State  to  an  extent  of  v^hich  there  is 
!K>  experience. 

"  and 
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"  and  unmeafured  extravagance  to  have  the 
**  means  of  juftifying  to  the  faithful  Com- 
'*  mons  the  events  which  his  plans  have  oc- 

*'  cafioned." 

• 

There  is  one  confequence,  however, 
which  from  all  this  muft  but  too  furely 
follow,  more  particularly  if  it  is  true, 
that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  difmclina- 
tion  to  fubordination. — As  long  as  public 
virtue  diftinguimed  the  Minifters  and  fur- 
rounded  the  Throne,  the  libels  of  a  Paine 
might  be  regarded  with  indifference  ;  but 
when  the  firft  favours  of  the  Court  involve 
uniformly  a  dereliction  of  principle  upon 
the  part  of  the  man  who  receives  them, 
then  it  is  that,  if  there  exifts  any  thing 
like  virtue  in  the  community,  it  muft 
take  from  thofe  around  the  King  the  re- 
gard of  the  People. — When  honours  are 
feldom  acquired,  but  with  the  lofs  of  cha- 
racter, 
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yader,  then  it  is  that  they  generate  contempt 
more  than  they  command  refped.— - — 
When  public  virtue  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  amongft  public  men,  then  it  is  that 
public  inftitutions  can  no  longer  obtain  that 
reverence  the  welfare  of  the  community 
requires. 

The  fitaation  of  affairs,  in  whatever 
point  of  view  they  are  confidered,  offers, 
it  mull  be  acknowledged,  but  a  me- 
lancholy and  gloomy  profpett  to  the  eye. 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  a  perfon  can  feel 
otherwife  than  in  a  degree  difgufted  with 
all  political  purfuits,  when  he  reflects  that 
thofe  he  had  for  years  fondly  hoped  would 
have  been  the  inftruments  of  the  falvation  of 
the  country,  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing it  into  its  prefent  fituation^-when  he 
knows  not  whether  moft  to  deplore  the  re- 
duction, and  in  a  manner  the  annihilation 

8  of 


of  the  party  he  has  fupported,  or  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  the  meafures  to  which  its  deftructiori 
Jus  led.  There  remains  to  me,  however, 
one  fatisfaction,  that  of  thinking  that  as  an 
individual  1  ha«ve  conducted  myfelf  firmly, 
honeftly,  and  confcientioufly.  Prudently 
for  my  perfonal  views,  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
word  arifmg  out  of  the  corruption  of  the 
country,  I  pretend  not  to  have  acted ;  by  the 
dictates  of  found  wifdom  it  would  be  pre- 
fumption  in  me  to  fay  I  have  been  guided ; 
but  to  the  merit  of  confiftency  I  muft  put 
in  my  claim  ;  and  I  may  venture,  I  think, 
to  aflert,  that  what  was  in  me  the  effect  of 
early  conviction,  has  been  now  for  many 
years  the  uniform  fource  of  my  political 
adion. 

In  that  line  I  muft  perfevere  : — reduced  as 
the  party  with  which  I  act  is  in  numbers, 
ftill  I  for  one  mail  never  defpair:  in  the  juftice 

of 
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•four  caufe  I  feel  our  ftrength ;  in  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  thofe  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  ad,  our  main  fupport. 

It  is  our  object  to  recover  to  this  coun- 
try the  bleffings  of  tranquillity  and  peace  ; 
we  wifh  to  put  an  end  to  the  irritation 
of  the  public  mind  ;  we  look  with  anxiety 
to  the  reftitution  of  the  mild  practice 
of  Englifh  law  ;  we  wifh  not  to  hazard  the 
bleffings  we  enjoy  in  a.  conteft  with  what 
we  are  taught  to  confider  the  miferies  of 
France. 

To  obtain  thefe  points,  however  defirable 
and  neceflary  for  the  country,  may  be  diffi- 
cult, but  I  truft  not  impoflible ;  the  public 
mind  muft  in  time  be  undeceived;  re- 
flection muft  operate  a  change  in  the  opi- 
nions of  men ;  it  cannot  be  long  ere  the 
people  will  begin  to  think  what  they  can 
gain  !  and  what  they  may  lofe  ! 
Southend,  October  7,  1794. 

LETTER 
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1  HAVE  already  laid  before  you  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  been  the  real  caufes  of 
our  prefent  unfortunate  fituation ;  I  have 
fubmitted  to  your  confideration  the  prin- 
ciples that,  in  my  mind,  have  guided  the 
conduct  of  Miniflers ;  and  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fliew  you,  that  no  regard  to  the 
public,  but  an  attention  to  private  and  par- 
ticular interefts,  has  led  us  on  from-  flep  to 
ftep  to  the  prefent  fcene  of  accumulated  dif- 
trefs.  It  now  remains  to  give  you  a  view 
of  our  prefent  and  future  profpecls ;  and  as 
I  have  explained  my  paft,  fo  will  I  now 
fhortly  confider  what  muft  be  my  future 
line  of  political  conduit,  which,  as  it  is 
guided  chiefly  by  principle,  no  change  of 

circunaftances 


circumftances  can  materially  affe£t,  and  no 
imforefeen  occurrence  can  greatly  alter. 
Eafy  and  fimple  indeed  will  this  laft  tafk 
prove,  when  compared  with  the  difficulty 
of  conjecturing  any  poffible  mode  in  which 
the  prefent  Minifters  can  with  honour  ex- 
tricate themfelves  or  their  country  from  the 
unheard-of  and  unfurmountable  calamities 
in  which  we  are  involved.  The  profperity 
of  the  country  mighr  perhaps  under  different 
men,  and  by  purfuing  different  meafures, 
ftill  be  preferved  ;  bwt  for  Minifters  to  undo 
every  thing  they  have  done,  to  unfay  all 
they  have  aflerted  for  thefe  laft  two  years,  is 
impracticable;  to  difentangle  themfelves  from 
the  trammels  of  their  own  toils,  (imply  im- 
poffible.  Of  any  change,  however,  there  is 
at  prefent  no  appearance;  with  a  fuperior 
degree  of  art  and  fubtilty  the  Minifters  have 
made  common  caufe  between  themfelves 
and  the  country ;  they  have  hitherto  fuc- 
3  ceeded 


ceecled  in  dragging  both  into  the  fame  laby-. 
rinth,  and  the  future  condition  of  this  once 
powerful  kingdom  is  now  only  to  be  learnt 
by  an  invefligation  of  thofe  principles  that 
are  moft  likely  to  actuate  the  conduct  of  its 
Minifters. 

This  confideration  then  is  of  the  graveft 
import,  and  it  becomes  us  much,  ferioufly 
to  reflect  upon  the  different^  motives  that  will 
probably  influence  the  various  fprings  that 
are  likely  to  give  elafticity  to  the  future 
operations  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
prefent  adminiftration. 

That  terror  of  innovation,  and  dread  of 
the  extenfion  of  French  principles,  have 
from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  conteft 
uniformly  guided  the  policy  of  Burlington 
Houfe  and  its  adherents,  is  a  fact  that  I  pre- 
fume  no  one  will  attempt  to  controvert.  Fear 
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then  is  evidently  the  caufe  from  which  they 
have  adled.     The  efFed:  it  has  produced  is 
the  war  with  France.     And  it  of  courfe  na- 
turally follows,  that,  as  with  the  fuccefles  of 
France  the  original  caufe  will  increafe,  fa, 
as  their  fears  gain  ftrength,  their  avidity  for 
war  muft  proportionally  augment ;  a  dread- 
ful fituation  indeed,  placing  us  in  this  fingu- 
lar  dilemma,  that,  when  peace  becomes  in- 
difpenfably  neceflary,  then  fhall  our  execu- 
tive government  be  mod  fixed  in  their  de- 
termination to  continue  the  war ;  when  the 
ability  no  longer  exifts  of  carrying  it  on  at 
all,  then  ihall  we  refolve  to  carry  it  on  with 
the  greateft  vigour.     As  fear  acts  upon  in- 
dividuals, fo  muft  this  political  terror  ulti- 
mately  aft  upon   the  ftate ;  for   if  in  at- 
tempting to  efcape  a  danger  we  frequently 
plunge  headlong  into  it,  fo,  upon  their  own 
principles,  if  they  perfevere  in  their  prefent 
conduct,  what  they  regard  as  the  means  of 

their 
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their  fafety  muft  become  the  agent  of  theii? 
definition. 

Fatal,  however,  as  the  operation  of  this 
principle  muft  ever  prove,  by  it  they  have 
been  folely  guided,  and,  true  to  their  fears 
alone,  they  firft  deferted  every  former  con- 
nexion, and  at  length  have  involved  them- 
felves  in  a  fituation  where  the  aflertion  of 
any  conftitutional  principle  would  be  in  itfelf 
nugatory  and  ridiculous.  So  long  as  they 
gave  an  independent  fupport  to  government, 
they  might,  with  confiftency,  refill  any  mea- 
fure  they  conceived  to  have  an  unconftitu* 
tional  tendency.  Their  fupport  of  the  war 
might  be  uniform,  and  their  regard  to  cou- 
flitutional  principles  at  the  fame  time  main- 
tained ;  but  from  the  moment  they  went  into 
office,  they  at  once  placed  themfelves  in  the 
power  of  the  Minifter.  To  ftrengthen  his 
hands,  to  enable  him  to  carry  -on  the  war 
P  ^  with 
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with  additional  vigour,  they  came  into  place ; 
to  refign  upon  their  own  grounds  afterwards 
is  impoffible,  in  as  much  as  by  weakening 
the  executive  government  they  act  againft 
their  only  remaining  principle  for  which  all 
others  have  already  been  abandoned.  To 
affect  independence  would  therefore  be  ab- 
furd.  They  cannot  be~  blind  to  their  fitu- 
ation  ;  they  mud  feel  that  the  Minifter  ftill 
holds  in  his  hands  the  powerful  means  by 
which  he  forced  them  with  humiliation  in- 
to office,  and  that  a  repetition  of  its  exer- 
tion muft  at  any  time  reduce  them  to  paflive 
obedience. 

In  the  profecution  of  the  war  alone,  they 
can  have  a  voice ;  in  every  other  point,  on 
every  other  fubject,  the  mandate  of  Mr.  Pitt 
muft  be  the  rule  of  their  conduct. 

.  But  is  this  mere  fpeculation  ?  Do  we  not 

already 
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already  fee  a  complete  proof  of  this  pofition 

in  the  difficulty  they  have  found  of  carry- 
ing through  the  ftipulations  they  made  pre- 
vious to  accepting  office  ?  It  is  needlefs  to 
enter  into  the  pitiful  negotiation  for  per- 
fonal  honours  to  be  conferred  on  himfelf 
or  friends :  thefe,  if  the  Duke  of  Portland 
could  condefcend  to  bargain  for,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  fuch  magnitude,  the  Minifter 
would  naturally  and  readily  grant;  it  jarred 
not  with  his  interefts,  it  flattered  perhaps 
his  hopes  of  expofmg  them. — But  let  us  at- 
tend to  the  great  point  his  Grace  is  faid  to 
have  ftipulated  for — the  government  of  Ire- 
land. That  he  fhould  feel  it  defirable  and 
fitting,  in  the  moment  of  deferting  his  own 
political  friends  in  England,  to  demand  a 
fimilar  facrifice  from  Mr.  Pitt  of  his  friends 
in  Ireland,  is  not  aftonifhing  :  that  he  who 
had  yielded  the  uncontrouled  fvvay  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  Minifter,  ihould  wifh  to  pof- 

P3  fefs 
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fefs  fimilar  power  in  Ireland,  is  moft  natural ; 
and  that  he  underftood  it  to  be  given  up  to 

% 

him,  i$  moft  certain. 

How  far  this  ftipulation  will  ever  be 
completely  carried  into  eflecT:,  it  is  impofc 
fible  to  forefee :  but  as  the  negotiations 
concerning  it  have,  for  months  paft,  ex- 
hibited one  of  the  moft  ridiculous  and  di£- 
gufting  fcenes  that  has,  even,  in  the  prefent 
aera,  marked  the  hiftory  of  the  country  *,  fo 

the 

*  It  has  not  been  the  leait  entertaining  of  the  many 
(ingular  occurrences  that  now  daily  happen,  to  have 
obferved  the  progrefs'of  this  difference  betwixt  the 
J3uke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Their  adherents  on 
both  fides  have  with  ecjualpbftinacy  aflerted,  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  original  ftipulation  was  acquiefced  in, 
and  the  certainty  of  refignation,  unlefs  it  is  carried  into 
effecl:,  has  been  publicly  avowed  :  on  the  other,  that  the 
whole  has  proceeded  from  miftake,  and  the  Minifter's. 
correfpondence  with  Lord  Weftmorland  is  brought 
*•*•"  forward 


the  ultimately  conceding  a  reluctant  half 
{hews  in  the  flrongeft  point  of  view  the 

complete  incapacity  of  the  adherents  of 
Burlington-Houfe  now  to  demand  or  en*. 
force  any  thing. 

From  this  quarter,  then,  the  country  have 
nothing  to  expect ;  in  vain  do  they  look 
for  any  profpecl;  of  a  reftoration  of  tran- 
quillity; the  operation  of  alarm  is  their 
only  fource  of  action,  and  the  effect  of  that 

operatioq 

forward  to  cheer  the  hopes  of  his  adherents  in  Ireland. 
We  have  feen  Mr.  Secretary  Douglas  making  ar- 
rangements for  refuming  his  fituation,  at  the  moment 
another  perfon  was  accepting  his  place  from  the  Duke 
of  Portland ;  we  have  feen  Earl  Fitzwilliam  preparing 
to  go,  Lord  Weftmorland  determined  to  ftay.  It  is 
now,  however,  confidently  faid,  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
is  to  go,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  preferved  bis  friends 
in  their  fituations  ;  an  arrangement  as  little  calculated 
to  fatisfy  expe&ant  Chancellors,  &c.  at  Burlington-* 
J^oufe,  as  it  is  to  ajford  a  permanent  ftcurity  for  any 
P  4  fubflanfial 
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'operation  neceflarily  involves  a  disregard 
and  neglect  of  every  other  principle  and 
opinion  whatfoever. 

In  contemplating  the  Minifter,  and  the 
probable  line  the  motives  that  have  regulated 
his  conduct  will  induce  him  to  purfue,  our 
hopes  are  equally  gloomy.  Guided  more, 
as  I  have  dated  at  length  in  my  laft  letter, 
by  perfonal  motives  than  any  other  caufe, 
and  having  fucceeded  beyond  his  moft  fan- 
guine  expectation  in  the  object  of  his  folici- 
tude ;  having  divided  the  party  he  dreaded  ; 
having  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  that 
very  ariftocracy  he  -originally  trampled  on, 

fubftantial  change  of  principle  in  the  government  of 
Ireland. — Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  can 
have  any  real  confidence  in  Lord  Fitzgibbon  and  his 
friends,  or  that  Mr.  Burne  and  Mr.  Keogh  can  ever 
receive  any  boon,  however  defirable  in  itfelf,  with  com- 
placency from  that  quarter? 

•  *-  and 
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"and  in  fome  degree  deferted  the  caufe  of 
thofe  who  originally  contributed  to  placing 
him  in  .power  j  is  it  to  be  imagined  he 
will  eafily  forego  what  he  has  taken  fuch 
pains  to  acquire,  or  that  he  will  foon  re- 
linquim  what  he  has  purchafed  at  fo  dear  a 
rate  ? 

To  effect  his  original  purpofe,  he  facri- 
.ficed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  to  retain 
the  perfonal  benefit  he  derived  from  it,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  facrifice  is  neceffary.  Great 
as  the  price  is  that  one  party  pays  to  him, 
he  too  muft  yield  fomewhat  to  them.  If 
they  facrifice  to  him  the  conftitution,  he 
muft  concede  to  them  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Such  is  exactly  the  tenor  of  their 
bond  — the  country  between  both  is  totally 
forgotten  ;  and  to  gratify  the  inordinate 
ambition  of  one  party,  to  quiet  the  feminine 
dreads  of  another,  the  obvious  interefts  of 

the 
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the  community  are  to  be  neglected,  out 
beft  blood  and  laft  treafure  expended,  and 
the  fad  calamities  of  lengthened  war  heaped 
on  this  devoted  nation. 

But  to  this  line  of  conduct  other  eonfide- 
rations  inuft  equally  lead  the  Minifler  and 
his  friends  ;  for,  fimilar  as  the  conteft  is  in 
many  other  points  to  the  American,  in  this 
it  is  moft  fatally  alike — that  at  the  com-< 
mencement  of  both  we  equally  out-ftepped 
every  fair  and  confiderate  bound  of  difcre- 
tion,  by  declaring  at  once  the  only  terms  on 
which  peace  could  be  re-eftabliihed.  There, 
unconditional  fubmiffion  was  to  be  infilled 
on  ;  here,  the  overturning  of  the  Jacobin  go- 
vernment is  aflerted.  I  fpeak  not  now  of  the 
fupreme  folly  of  the  idea  in  either  inftance ; 
but  I  fhould  have  thought  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  fatal  confequences  that  attended 
the  practice  of  it  on  the  former  occafion, 
4  would! 


would  have  rendered  the  adoption  of  it  on 
the  latter  impoffible. 

In  the  grave  hour  of  confidering  the 
probable  iflue  of  uncertain*  war,  calmnefs 
and  refolution  mark  the  conduft  of  a  wife 
Minifter;  he  elevates -not  his  own  expec- 
tation, or  that  of  his  country,  beyond  the 
•well  founded  hopes  arifing  from  prefent 
vigour  and  immediate  exertion*  in  them 
he  fees  the  only  fource  and  fure  road  to 
returning  tranquillity  and  an  advantageous 
peace;  he  aflerts  not  what  muft  depend 
on  accident,  hut  endeavours  to  act  fo  as  to 
come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the  moft  fan- 
guine.  Intemperance  and  paffion  form  no 
part  of  his  character,  they  give  no  fway  to 
his  conduct: :  unfortunately  however  for  us, 
whether  through  miftaken  policy  or  weak- 
nefs,  thejq  have  now  for  two  wars  been  our 

folc 
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fole  guides.  In  both,  the  Minifters  began 
where  they  ought  to  have  concluded  ;  in 
both,  they  looked  not  for  fuccefs  as  generat- 
ing an  end,  but  flated  the  end  to  which 
they  were  to  bring  their  fuccefs ;  n  nd  in 
both,  they,  unhappily  for  the  co unity,  early 
pledged  their  perfonal  character  and  reputa- 
tion to  points  probably  impoffihle  to  be  at- 
tained, and  certainly  at  all  events  out  of 
the  power  of  man  to  infure. 

The  conqueft  of  France,  or  the  counter- 
acting by  arms  the  declared  will  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  men  in  a  ftate  of  revolu- 
tionary enthufiafm,  might  have  appalled  the 
boldeft  politicians.  They,  however,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  in- 
ftead  of  caution,  one  would  conceive  from 
their  conduct,  have  judged  ramnefs  necef- 
fary.  Pledges  were  to  be  made — hopes  held 

out 
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out  to  delude  and  deceive  the  people,  who 
ultimately,  through  the  vice  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  arts  of  the  Minifter,  dragged 
in  to  fupport  his  chimerical  ideas,  irritated 
by  declamation,  and  maddened  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  paflions,  brought  themfelves  :to 
'imagine  they  faw,  in  the  greatnefs  of  the 
attempt,  a  fure  proof  of  the  talents  of  the 
projector — in  the  vaftnefs  of  the  idea,  a  cer- 
tainty of  genius  adaquate  to  its  completion. 
Miferably  indeed  have  they  been  deceived : 
our  ability  to  carry  it  on  — our  Minifter's 
adequacy  to  conducting  it,  are  now  before 
the  public.  But  the  melancholy  folly  of 
this  our  original  conduct  cannot  now  be 
got  the  better  of.  Whatever  may  be  our 
fituation,  our  pride  and  our  honour  ftill 
urge  us  forward ;  our  Minifter's  character 
and  reputation  are  at  flake  ;  and,  to  fave 
our  own  and  his  credit,  whatever  may  now 

be 
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be  our  Opinion  of  the  impoffibility  of  fuc- 
cefs,  hew  treafure  is  to  be  fpent,  and  more 
blood  fpik. 

When  in  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
man  the  American  war  Was  defperate,  what> 
fram  the  fituation  in  which  Lord  North 
had  placed  himfelf  and  the  public,  was  the 
confequence  ?  New  expectation  was  to  be 
raifed,  and  different  meafures  purfued.  This 
General  was  to  be  facrificed,  and  fome  new 
plan  to  be  adopted.  The  public  hopes  wera 
by  thefe  means  flattered  ;  the  people  found 
a  temporary  relief  from  the  confcioufnefs  of 
their  own  follies ;  till  at  laft  experience 
taught  them  this  fatal  leffon,  that  all  Gene- 
rals were  alike,  that  every  plan  was  equally 
ruinous,  the  original  attempt  was  in  the  eye 
of  reafon  ridiculous,  and  every  fubfequent 
effort  proved  but  the  truth  of  that  which 
tvifdom  ought  at  firft  to  have  taught  them. 

At 


At  prefent,  too  fatal  a  refemblance  appears  * 
from  fimilar  caufes  fimilar  effects  are  en- 
fuing.  Generals  may  be  changed,  meafures 
may  be  varied  ;  but  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
fatal  delufion  will  too  furely  be  found  in 
aggravated  difappointment  and  additional 
failure. 

To  carry  it  on,  however,  is  for  Mr.  Pitt's 
perfonal  character  neceflary ;  in  him  every 
feeling  muft  lead  to  the  defperate  profecu- 
tion  of  it :  he  knows  that  nothing  fhort  of 
ruin  can  apologize  for  his  treating ;  and 
even  to  the  ruin  of  his  country  he  muft 
now  look  for  the  prefervation  of  his  cha* 
racter  and  his  continuance  in  power* 

But  let  us  not,  even  in  this  laft  ftage  of  ca- 
lamity, flatter  ourfelves; — in  his  confcious  in- 
capacity to  treat,  we  may  anticipate  with  me- 
lancholy certainty  the  fure  caufe  of  protracted 

hoftility ; 
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hoftility  :  the  habit  of  facriftcing  principle  to 
convenience  may  indeed  induce  the  Minifter 
to  make  a  piece  of  miferable  patch-work  of 
his  character  ;  but  he,  and  thofe  connected 
with  him,  muft  fee  that  every  confidera- 
tion  of  policy  and  wifdom  precludes  the 
poflibility  of  his  treating  with  fuccefs.  The 
inftant  he  makes  the  attempt,  by  analyfmg 
his  political  character  as  a  man,  and  his 
conduct  as  a  minifter,  the  whole  of  our 
fituation  will  fland  unveiled  to  our  enemy. 
They  muft  know  that  neceffity,  not 
choice,  dictates  the  meafure.  They  muft 
feel  that  want  of  ability  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  not  a  wi(h  to  rc-eftablifli  tranquil- 
lity, leads  to  the  propofal ;  they  muft  fee 
that  fear  of  them,  and  not  love  of  peace, 
actuates  his  conduct.  In  the  very  propofal 
they  will  beft  difcern  the  extent  of  their 
victories ;  in  the  paft  language  and  conduct 
of  miniflers  they  will  alone  be  able  to  form 
I  a  com- 
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a  commenfurate  view  of  their  prefent 
ftrength,  and  our  humiliation.  It  would  be 
laying  the  country  at  the  feet  of  France, 
and  ftating  in  the  plaineft  characters,  that 
any  terms  muft  he  accepted,  becaufe  no  re- 
fiftance  could  any  longer  be  made. 

But  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  French  fo  blind 
in  their  difcernments,  as  not  to  have  marked 
the  political  character  of  the  man :  it  re- 
quires not  their  ingenuity  to  difcover  that 
the  depth  of  his  neceffitous  fubmiflion  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his  original 
arrogance  and  folly.  Can  we  believe  for  a 
moment,  that  they  are  fo  loft  to  the  remem- 
brance of  even  his  recent  policy,  as  not  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  wary  Em- 
prefs  of  the  North  there  is  a  rule  and  a 
guide  laid  down  for  their  adoption  ?  In  treat- 
ing with  him,  will  they  not  imagine  that  it 
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is  but  to  refufe,  and  new  conceffions  muft 
be  made  ?  that  it  is  only  to  deny,  and  frefh 
fubmiffion  muft  enfue  ?  The  facrifice  of  cha- 
ra&er,  and  of  what  he  dated  to  be  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation,  to  her,  will  infure  the 
conceffion  of  our  deareft  interefts  to  them  ; 
and  if  in  the  year  1 79 1,  to  preferve  his  place, 
the  Minifter  made  light  of  the  honour  of 
his  country— when  he  attempts  to  treat,  in 
the  fituation  to  which  he  has  now  reduced  us, 
he  will  learn  the  confequence  of  fuch  con- 
duel,  by  the  folid  and  calamitous  facrifices 
he  will  be  obliged  to  make — facrifices  not 
made  more  to  neceffity,  than  to  his  paft  and 
prefent  impolicy  and  ambition.  It  will  unfor- 
tunately, however,  not  be  even  neceflary  for 
them  to  look  back  to  this  memorable  event ; 
it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  demand  what 
he  conceives  would  have  been  afked ;  and 
in  the  fubmiffions  that  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  forced  upon  France,  we  may  form  a 
3  competent 


competent  judgment  of  the  terms  that  he 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  make. 

Whether  then  we  confider  the  Minifters 
in  a  body,  or  look  at  their  feparate  views 
as  dictating  their  general  conduct,  there  ap- 
pears not  in  either  cafe  the  fmalleft  chance 
of  peace  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  futi- 
lity of  the  grounds  on  which  they  and  their 
adherents  maintain  the  neceffity  of  war,  as 
it  convinces  us  of  their  determination  to 
perfevere,  fo  it  fhews  equally  the  perfonal 
motives  and  views  that  actuate  them. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  to  hold  out 
even  a  remote  chance  of  ultimate  fuccefs 
is  totally  impoffible.  With  whom  are  you  to 
treat  ?  is  therefore  the  great  point  to  which 
they  refort — wifely,  I  grant,  for  their  pur- 
pofes — though  its  folution  is  eafily  forced 
upon  themfelves  by  the  fimple  quef- 
Qjz  tion, 
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tioii,  With  iv bom  are  you  at  war  f  And  if 
there  are  any  to  whom  this  can  appear  not 
completely  conclufive,  let  them  for  a  mo- 
ment reflect  For  what  we  are  at  war. 
Avowedly  for  the  deftrudion  of  the  Jacobin 
government  of  France.  The  very  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  object  is  then  a  complete 
anfwer  to  the  queftion.  If  we  once  corifefs 
that  we  cannot  obtain  our  end,  it  involves 
the  natural  conclufion,  that  the  diflblution 
of  a  government  being  the  end,  and  it  hav- 
ing failed,  a  government  remains  with 
whom  we  may  treat.  But  our  object  is 
ftated  to  be,  to  deftroy,  not  to  form  a  go- 
vernment. Looking  then,  if  we  can,  to  a  fuc- 
cefsful  termination,  the  fact  will  whimfjcally 
be,  that  when  we  have  attained  the  object 
of  our  purfuit,  then,  and  then  only,  fhall 
we  be  exactly  in  the  fituation  in  which  it 
is  now  ftated  to  be  impracticable  for  us  to 
treat ;  and  the  only  time  we  mall  have  no- 
thing 


thing  to  treat  with  at  all,  will  be  the  very 
moment  when,  according  to  the  ftatement 
of  Minifters,  peace  ought  to  be  made — their 
object  in  the  war  being  attained. 

Beyond  this  doctrine  of  deftroying  the 
prefent*  government,  Minifters  have  never 
yet  ventured  to  go  :  nor  for  their  purpofes 
was  it  necefTary  ;  for  it  inuft  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  if  they  were  to  fucceed  in  that 
object,  peace  could  not  be  made  till  a  new 
government  was  formed  ; — in  its  formation, 
they  who  deftroyed  the  laft  muft  of  courfe 
have  a  leading  mare  :  and  thus,  had  they 
fucceeded,  at  the  very  clofe  of  the  war, 
though  Minifters  from  the  firft  never  dared 
to  avow  their  original  and  true  object,  it 
would  have  ultimately  refulted  as  the  natu- 
ral confequence  of  the  meafures  they  pur- 
fued.  The  farce  of  overturning  a  govern*- 
pient  would  be  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 

the 


the  plan  of  forcing  a  government  on  a  peo- 
ple ftruggling  for  freedom  in  their  idea,  and 
determined  to  be  free,  would  ftand  forward 
in  all  its  original  and  native  deformity. 

But  the  difguft  naturally  excited  in  every 
generous  bofom  by  many  of  the  recent 
fcenes  in  France,  a  horror  at  thofe  who 
were  the  actors  on  that  bloody  theatre,  and 
an  apprehenfion  of  a  diminution  of  our 
dignity  as  a  people,  fhould  we  treat  with  a 
Jacobin  Banditti,  as  it  is  called,  as  they 
contributed  to  involve  us,  have,  I  am  well 
aware,  come  much  in  aid  of  this  ftrange 
and  abfurd  difficulty.  How  far  our  own 
conduct  may  have  in  part  occafioned  the 
•very  fcenes  we  deplore,  and  the  very  hor- 
rors we  deprecate,  I  have  avoided  entering 
upon ;  but  I  fhould  wifh  thofe  in  whom 
humanity  takes  fuch  a  lead,  who  feel  fo 
much  for  the  diftrefles  of  a  foreign  country, 

to 
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to  look  a  little  to  our  domeftic  fituation  ;  to 
confider  to  what  a  continuation  of  the 
ftruggle  mud  tend  ;  to  ihink  of  the  effecl: 
of  increafing  burthens  ;  to  reflect  on  the  lofs 
morality  muft  fuffer ;  to  contemplate  the 
gloomy  fcenes  the  Continent  daily  exhibits ; 
and  then  let  them  decide,  whether  a  fpirit 
of  hatred  and  revenge  againft  the  French 
Government  fhould  in  wifdom  induce  us 
to  be  cruel  to  ourfelves  ;  and  whether  a  de- 
teftation  of  their  barbarity  mould  in  pru- 
dence guide  us  to  ultimate  mifery,  arid  pof- 
fibly  to  final  ruin. 

To  thofe  dignified  perfons  who  may  wim 
to  facrifice  every  folid  benefit  to  falfe  pride, 
let  me  be  permitted  to  put  this  common  que- 
ftion — With  whom  did  you  treat  in  the  Ame- 
rican war  ?  And  they  muft  anfwer  with  me, 
— With  prof  crib  ed  Rebels  and  a  vagabond 
Congrefs.  Let  them  go  a  little  further  back, 
and  they  will  find  (pride  and  arrogance  yield-* 

Qj-  ins 
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Ing  to  neceffity  and  policy)  the  haughty  and 
jnfolent  bigot  of  Spain,  at  the  very  moment 
of  canonizing  the  murderer  of  one  of  the 
greateft  and  beft  Princes  Europe  ever  faw, 
forego  the  object  of  his  early  ambition  by  a 
virtual  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Let  them  reflect  that, 
in  both  thofe  memorable  inftances,  the  lan- 
guage was  the  fame  ;  ideas  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  prefent  day  at  both  periods  prevailed. 
Let  experience  be  their  guide,  and  let  them 
then  determine,  whether,  to  fupport  a  ftand- 
ard  of  ideal  confequence,  they  are  willing 
to  hazard  the  continuation  of  the  miferies 
of  war,  and  the  bloodfhed  of  thoufands. 
But  this  unfurmountable  bar  to  peace  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  originate  from  a 
rery  different,  though  obvious  caufe.  When- 
ever fuccefs  became  doubtful,  the  mind  was 
naturally  led  to  look  forward  to  peace  ;  the 
oftenlible  difficulty,  With  ivbom  can  you 
treat  ?  was  then  artfully  brought  forward, 

but 
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but  in  reality  only  as  a  veil  to  the  real  con- 
fideratioji  of  Who  in  this  country  can  treat  * 
with  advantage  to  the  nation^  and  honour  to 
them/elves  ?  Here  at  once  you  find  a  folu- 
tion  of  all  their  clamour — an  explanation  of 
the  whole  of  the  difficulty. — To  keep  back 
this  laft  confideration,  the  firft  muft  be  ren- 
dered in  the  minds  of  the  people  uncon- 
querable. When  once  you  get  over  it,  the 
anxiety  for  peace  will  be  augmented  by  the 
road  to  it  becoming  apparent ;  but  either  the 
character  and  confiftency  or  the  power  of 
the  Minifter  muft  be  annihilated.  To  pre- 
ferve  both  will  then  be  impoflible ;  for  if 
the  wifh  of  the  people  be  once  with  energy 
exprefled,  and  he  refufes  to  treat,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  laft.  If  he  confents  to  make 
peace,  he  bids  adieu  to  the  firft :  one  of  them 
he  muft  give  up.  But  extinguifh  from  the 
memory  of  all,  the  paft  promifes  and  pledges ; 
blot  from  the  recollection  of  the  publi€,~the 
Conduct  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adherents  have 

adopted ; 
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adopted ;  enable  them  to  treat,  referving 
their  places  and  power,  with  that  fcanty 
pittance  of  confiftency  and  character  ftill 
necefTary  for  public  men  ;  give  them  but  the 
moft  diftant  opportunity  of  anfwering  the 
queRion,  Whocan  treat  ?  by  faying,  We  can  j 
the  weight  of  the  firft  difficulty  will  in 
their  eftimation  inftantly  fmk  to  the  ground ; 
this  formidable  bar  to  our  happinefs  will 
difappear;  and  thofe  who  in  the  hour  of 
arrogance  were  ever  readied  to  calumniate 
and  revile,  would,  in  the  moment  of  ulti- 
mate misfortune,  be  the  firft  to  acknow- 
ledge and  to  treat  with  the  prefent  govern- 
ment of  France. 

In  further  fupport  of  this  doctrine,  a 
doubt  of  the  exifting  rulers  in  that  country 
treating  with  you  is  conftantly  infmuated  ;  a 
point  that  in  all  fimilar  iituations  muft  ever 
remain  doubtful  till  the  experiment  be 
made.  And  why  it  fhould  not  now  fucceed 

as 


as  well  as  in  any  former  war,  I  own  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  fee.  That  they  have  anxioufly 

courted  peace  fince  hoftilities  commenced,  the 

t 

public  are  aware  of ;  and  that  they  would  not 
now  treat  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  un- 
lefs,  judging  of  them  by  ourfel  ves,  we  conceive 
them  to  be  guided  by  iimilar  prejudices,  by 
the  fame  averfion  to  our  government  that  we 
have  profefledto  theirs;  and  by  like  intereft- 
ed  motives  on  the  part  of  thofewho  take  the 
lead  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 

But  even  allowing  it  to  be  true,  it  can 
be  no  reafon  for  not  making  the  attempt : 
' — by  that,  if  made  with  dignity,  we  can  fuf- 
fer  no  lofs.  It  may  indeed  be  humiliating  to 
make  peace  on  difgraceful  terms ;  but  it  never 
can  be  difgraceful  to  offer  peace  on  honour- 
able terms.  If  it  fails,  all  doubt  of  the  right 
in  the  conteft  is  at  an  end  ;  it  gives  us  the 
aid  of  certain  juftice  and  neceffity,  and  the 

very 


very  failure  will  give   new  ftrength  to  our 
meafures — new  vigour  to  our  arms. 

i 
But  this  fuppofition  of  averfion  to  peace 

is  in  fad:  another  mode  of  diverting  the 
mind  from  the  impoffibility  of  the  prefent 
Minifters'  offering  to  treat.  It  is  not  the 
reafon  of  the  thing,  but  the  neceffity  of  fup- 
porting  it  for  their  own  purpofes,  that  leads 
them  to  urge  this  prepofterous  doubt. 

Not    only   therefore   the    feparate     and 
united   interefts   of  the  Minifters,   but  the; 
very  difficulties  they  ftart,  muft  lead  us  to 
the  melancholy  conviction,  that  it  is  their 
defperate  determination  to  profecute  the  war 
to  the  laft  extremity.     To  continue  it  with 
fuccefs  under  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
things,  cannot,    I   am  convinced,   be   fup- 
ported  by  any  confiderate  or  reflecting  per- 
fon.     It  is  a  dream  perhaps  referred  for  the 

warm 


warm  and  juvenile  imagination  of  thofe 
who  have  fo  frequently  anticipated  the  glory 
of  the  Allies  in  the  capture  of  Paris.  With 
them  however  I  fhall  not  contend.  If  they 
can  bring  themfelves  ftill  to  credit  the  poffi- 
bility  of  our  carrying  on  the  conteft  with  a 
chance  of  advantage,  their  inveterate  obfti- 
nacy  may  be  a  matter  of  aftonimment  to 
fome :  but  it  muft  ultimately  be  a  fubject  of 
grief  to  all,  that,  in  a  time  of  imminent  dan- 
ger and  public  diftrefs,  the  ram  and  ill-di- 
gefted  chimeras  of  fuch  politicians  mould, 
for  a  moment,  from  their  perfonal  connec- 
tions, and  the  fupport  they  have  met  with  in 
Parliament,  be  fufpected  to  bear  any  affinity 
to  the  matured  judgment  of  the'refponfible 
Minifters  of  the  country. 

Of  the  people  whatever  may  be  the 
fentiments,  they  will  now  be  but  {lowly 
and  with  difficulty  exprefled.  Accuftom- 
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cd  for  years  to  have  a  ftrong  party  in  the 
country  ready  to  fupport  their  interefts  and 
to  forward  their  views,  in  its  diflblution 
they  have  found,  to  their  coft,  the  lofs  of 
their  own  energy  and  of  their  own  ftrength. 
They  muft  naturally  be  diffident  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  fupport 
them ;  and  when  they  look  on  one  hand  to 
the  apparent  ftrength  of  Minifters,  on  the 
other  to  the  defperate  domeftic  ufes  made  of 
it,  neceffity  and  prudence  equally  lead  them 
to  be  filent. — From  the  fmall  but  fteady  and 
concentrated  body  of  men  who  in  eitfier 
Houfe  of  Parliament  ftill  venture  to  oppofe 
the  meafures  of  the  Minifter,  little  can  be 
immediately  hoped  for.  Theirs  indeed  is 
a  difficult  tafk.  Influence,  corruption,  ca- 
lumny, fear,  prejudice,  and  pride,  are  all 
acting  againft  them  in  their  fulleft  vigour, 
and  to  the  greateft  extent.  Steady,  perfe- 
vering,  and  determined,  they  will  no  doubt 
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fhew  themfelves  to  their  purpofe ;  but  re- 
mote and  diftant  is  the  cure  they  unaided 
by  the  public  voice  can  adminifter. 

There  appears  therefore  no  where  any 
cheering  gleam  of  immediate  hope,  that  flat- 
ters us  with  a  poffible  ceflation  of  the  pre- 
fent  calamities,  or  gives  a  profpect  of  return- 
ing tranquillity.  When  we  inveftigate  the 
feelings  and  view  the  conduct  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  prefent  Minifters,  we  unfortunately 
fee  with  great  certainty,  that  nothing  but  a 
continuation  of  hoftilities  is  to  be  expected  : 
in  them,  honour,  intereft  and  prejudice  com- 
bine to  pufh  on  the  conteft. 

For  this  then  we  muft  make  up  our  minds, 
and  it  is  moft  neceflary  we  mould  arm  our- 
felves  with  fortitude  and  refolution.  Every 
man  muft  feel,  that  by  this  perfeverance  we 
-rifk  our  own  fate;  that  in  endeavouring  to 

over- 


overturn  the  anarchy  of  France  we  hazard  the 
fair  form  of  our  own  conftitution.  Every- 
one muft  now  be  convinced,  that  the  efforts 
of  France  are  alone  to  be  repelled  by  means 
equally  powerful. — We  may  turn  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  our  army  into  an 
auctioneer  of  military  commiflions,  and  fo 
add  to  our  number  when  we  diminifh  the 
real  ftrength  of  our  eftablifhment ;  we  may 
levy  the  annual  fupply,  by  entailing  beggary 
and  wretchednefs  on  our  pofterity;  we  may 
go  on  debauching  the  morals  of  the  country 
by  turning  the  minds  of  the  induftrious  to 
military  purfuits  ;  we  may  continue  to  en- 
courage unconftitutional  benevolences;  we 
may  go  on  addrefling  the  Crown,  and  pro- 
uiifing  fupport ;  our  Minifters  may  vent 
their  impotent  Philippics  in  parliament,  and 
mutilated  Gazettes  may  be  fent  forth  to 
cheer  the  finking  fpirits  of  the  country.  But 
let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves.  Such  and 

other 
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bther  ordinary  means  will  be  as  impotent,  as 

unavailing*  The  military  character  of  all  Eu*. 

rope  already  liesproftrate  at  the  feet  of  French 

Enthufiafm,  and  till  we  employ  means  fimi^ 

Jar  to  thofe  they  have  adopted  refiftanee  will 

be  ufelefs.     To  repel  their  armies,  fimilar 

armies  muft  be  found  j   to  refift  their  force* 

fimilar   force   muft   be  produced.     Let  us 

therefore  not  completely   Ihut   our  eyes  to 

our  real  fituatiom   If  war  is  to  be  profecuted, 

to  make  it  fuccefsful  French  means  muft  be 

purfued.  Let  us  not  talk  of  our  Conftitution  5 

for  before  we  can  aft  on  equal  terms  with 

them  it   muft  be,  in  fubftance,  deftroyed  5 

every  man  muft   by  compulfion  become  a 

foldier ;  every  {hilling  of  individual  property 

muft  become  public  ftock ;   our  lives  and 

fortunes   muft   be"  in  a  ftate  of  requisition ; 

and  the  Britifh  Cabinet  muft  become  a  Com* 

mittee  of  Public  Safety. 
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from  fuch  efforts  only  are  we  to  look 
for  fuccefs ;  but  to  fuch,  thank  God  !  even 
Mr.  Pitt  cannot  refort.  But  are  we  ftill  to 
be  dragged  on,  every  military  judge  in 
Europe  having  declared  the  impoflibility  of 
fuccefs  ?  Deferted  by  many  of  thofe  powers 
originally  moft  fanguine  in  the  caufe,  are 
we  to  continue  parrying  in  the  beft  manner 
we  can  the  fatal  blows  of  our  enemies;  con- 
foling  ourfelves  in  the  ultimate  reflection, 
that  a  branch  of  the  fea  divides  us  from  the 
Continent;  and  lofing  fight  of  Holland,  that 
miferable  country  we  have  ruined  with  our 
protection?  In  this  undoubtedly  our  Mini* 
fters  may  perfevere;  but  if  they  do,  we  can- 
not but  fufpect  they  look  for  their  fafety  to 
the  approach  of  the  melancholy  period  when 
all  other  confiderations  muft  be  fet  afide, 
when  all  political  prejudices  muft  be  forgot, 
when  the  prefervation  of  our  own  country 
muft  be  our  fole  object;  when,  to  protect  our 
2  fortunes 


Fortunes  and  families,  every  exertion  muft 
be  made,  every  human  means  employed. — - 
Should  this  melancholy  but  not  improbable 
fituation  occur,  I  am  completely  ready  to 
grant  it  is  no  time  to  ftart  difficulties  with 
whom  you  will  ad:,  or  to  enter  into  confi- 
derations  of  former  political  conduct.  We 
muft  all  act,  and  act  together;  but  to  learn 
who  is  then  fitted  to  guide  the  laft  and  def- 
perate  efforts  of  our  country,  we  muft  necef- 
farily  turn  our  eyes  to  the  paft  conduct  of 
Minifters  in  their  military  capacity,  and  from 
that  determine  how  far  they  are  to  be  trufted 
at  a  moment  when  infufficiency  or  neglect 
muft  end  in  fealing  the  fate  of  this  power- 
ful kingdom.  If  no  part  of  our  prefent 
fituation  be  owing  to  their  mifconduct ;  if 
all  our  failures  have  been  the  natural  refult 
of  obvious  caufes ;  if  they  have  been  all 
^long  the  wife  and  watchful  but  unfortii* 
nate  fervants  of  the  public  ;  in  that  cafe  I  am 
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ready  to  allow,  at  a  moment  ftich  as  I  have 
ftated  they  ought  particularly  to  be  fupport- 
ed.  But  if  any  part  of  this  fituation  arifes 
from  their  neglect,  if  It  originates  from  their 
folly  or  want  of  forefight,  we  ftiould  be 
committing  the  word  of  fuicides  any  longer 
to  confide  in  them.  And  as  this  is  a 
point  of  much  and  deep  import  to  our  fu- 
ture prefervation,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  fubmit  to  you,  with  the  diffidence  due 
by  one  not  verfant  in  military  affairs,  a 
ftiort  view  of  their  paft  military  conduct. 

There  is  no  failing  fo  great,  and  at  the 
fame  time  poffibly  fo  common  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  inclination  we  generally  feel  to 
undervalue  the  character  of  our  enemies. 
The  principle  from  which  this  feeling  arifes, 
however  much  in  itielf  commendable,  has, 
in  its  effects,  unfortunately  but  too  often 
proved  fatal  to  our  military  fuccefs  ;  and  of 
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this  the  American  war  is  a  true  but  melan- 
choly example.  It  then  aduated  alike  the 
army  and  the  fenate,  our  minifters  and  our 
generals,  our  councils  and  our  executive 
operations.  It  has  recorded  in  hiftory  the 
Britifh  parliament  applauding  the  abfurdity 
of  overcoming  a  continent  with  a  handful 
of  grenadiers  *.  It  occafioned  the  attack  at 
Bunker's  Hill ;  for  to  take  a  fair  military 
advantage  of  rebels  was,  by  our  generals 
there,  reckoned  impolitic  and  unneceflary  f. 

It 

*  Vide  General    Grant's  fpeech   in  the   Houfe  of 
Commons. 

t  It  mufl  be  generally  known  that  the  works  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill  were  thrown  up  in  one  night,  on  a  peninfula. 
The  pofieflion  of  the  pafs  naturally  enfured  the  furren* 
der  of  the  troops  occupying  that  poft,  in  the  courfe  of 
two  days  at  fartheft ;  and  the  circumftance  of  our  be- 
ing enabled  to  attack  it  with  the  tide  in  our  favour,  by 
means  of  the  very  bpats  we  afterwards  landed  from, 
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It  then  uniformly  guided  all  our  councils  | 
and  not  even  the  firft  and  fevere  leflbn  we 
received  at  Bofton  could  hinder  us  from  at- 
tempting the  difaftrous  attack  of  Charles- 
town,  the  fubfequent  expedition  under 
General  Burgoyne,  or  the  laft  and  decifive 
enterprife  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis.  The 
hiftory  of  that  war  is  a  recital  of  expedients 
to  remedy  unforefeen  events ;  the  hiftory  of 
the  government  of  that  day  is  a  tale  of  ac- 
cumulated difappointment  proceeding  from 
unfair  and  arrogant  expectation.  The  mi- 
nifters  and  their  generals  raifed  an  imagi- 
nary ftandard  of  the  energy  of  the  people 
againft  whom  they  were  to  act ;  and  their 

gave  the  moft  complete  fecurity  to  the  attempt.  But  the 
appearance  of  management  was  fuppofed  to  convey  the 
idea  of  fear.  An  inhabitant  of  America,  even  behind 
works,  and  fighting  for  liberty,  never  could  be  ima- 
gined to  refill  our  regular  troops.  They  were  attacked 
in  their  ftrongeft  point,  and  the  event  is  matter  of  pub- 
lic notoriety, 
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plans  were  formed  againft  this  phantom  of 
their  own  creation,  and  not  againft  that 
great,  powerful,  and  temperate  continent 
with  which  they  were  contending. 

Recent  as  this  example  is ;  deeply  as  we 
felt  the  effects  of  that  fyftem  of  acting; 
much  as  it  has  been  deprecated  by  fome  of 
the  heads  oftheprefent  government,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  whole  of  the  conduct 
of  the  prefent  war  arifes  from  the  fame  foun- 
tain; that  under-rating  our  enemies'  military 
character  and  exertions  has  been  the  fource 
of  all  our  calamities ;  that  judging  of  them 
by  an  imaginary  and  not  a  real  ftandard 
has  been  the  caufe  of  all  our  failures ;  and 
that  eftimating  the  ftrength  and  refources  of 
the  French,  not  by  what  they  really  were, 
but  by  what  we  wifhed  them  to  be,  has  been 
the  origin  of  all  our  difficulties,  and  of  our 
prefent  ruinous  fituation.  In  vain  may  we 
R  4  turn 
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turn  round  for  any  femblance  of  fyftem  or 
plan  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  in 
vain  may  we  look  for  any  appearance  of 
calm  deliberation  and  fyftematic  energy  in 
the  cabinet: — of  hurry  and  confufion  we 
have  fufficient  proofs;  of  inadequate  ex- 
pedients to  remedy  unforefeen  difafters,  ex- 
amples fufficient ;  but  of  fyftem  or  of  plan, 
the  bread  and  ftafF  of  war,  not  a  veftige  is 
to  be  fecn. 

The  fituation  of  the  French  in  Holland 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  might, 
I  am  ready  to  grant,  render  an  immediate 
exertion  for  the  relief  €>f  that  country  ne- 
ceflary ;  and  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  might 
fairly  be  allowed  to  preclude  any  poflibility 
of  concerting  a  fixed  and  fettled  plan  for 
the  enfuing  campaign.  Aid  was  accordingly 
fent,  too  trifling  indeed  to  enfure  any  thing 
but  ruin,  had  it  been  the  only  hope  of  our 

ally; 


ally  :  fhortly  after,  however,  and  moft  for-* 
tunately,  the  victorious  arms  of  Clairfayt 
and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  drove  the  French 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  territory  ; 
which  was  in  fa£t,  to  us,  the  fair  and  legi- 
timate end  of  one  war,  and  the  fubfequent 
operations  the  commencement  of  another. 

The  confideration  of  what  was  the  furefl 
and  fpeedieft  mode  of  making  a  folid  im- 
preffion  in  the  interior  of  France,  muft  at  this 
period  have  become  the  fole  object  of  mili- 
tary inveftigation  in  the  cabinet ;  the  nece£- 
fity  of  defence  was  at  an  end,  and  offenfive 
meafures  to  be  immediately  adopted.  Here 
a  variety  of  points  were  to  be  taken  into 
view.  The  nature  of  our  continental  con- 
nections was  of  importance  to  be  cOnfidered; 
the  real  fituation  of  our  enemy,  and  the 
exact  means  we  had  to  apply  to  any  given 
end,  were  equally  points  moil  carefully  to* 
J>e  attended  to* 
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number  of  our  alliances  at  this  time 
muft,  I  prefume,  have  folely  depended  on 
our  wifli  to  extend  them.  All  the  ftates  of 
Europe  £w  with  jealoufy,  moft  with  hor- 
ror, and  not  a  few  with  fear,  the  changes 
that  had  lately  taken  place  in  France ;  and 
when  they  contemplated  the  military  array 
pf  Auftria  and  Prwlfia  in  the  field,  to  de- 
clare  pofitively  againft  her  was  by  them  too 
generally,  at  that  time,  confidered  as  merely 
giving  way  to  their  feelings,  and  partaking 
of  certain  fuccefs.  The  ftate  of  our  enemy, 
too,  certainly  held  out  profpeds  flattering  in 
the  higheft  degree  to  our  wifhes.  The  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  had  already  marked 
the.  downfall  pf  the  timid  but  enlightened 
Briflbtin  miniftry ;  every  day  they  were 
drawing  nearer  to  their  end;  and  the  violence 
of  their  adverfariea  fpr  a  time  apparently 
precluded  all  appearance  of  union  and  com- 
bination. The  feeds  of  civil  \var  were  fpread 

throughout 


throughout  France,  and  daily  fcenes  of  car- 
nage and  murder  were  fcr  months  exhibited 
;n  the  riqheft  plains  of  that  delightful  climate. 
Their  army  too  was  completely  diforganifed ; 
the  defpondency  of  defeat  had  fucceeded  to 
the  animation  of  victory ;  their  favourite 
General  had  proved  himfelf  a  traitor  to 
their  caufe ;  all  confidence  and  energy 
was  completely  annihilated;  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  army  in  the  field  hardly 
any  where  exifted.  Our  own  means,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  were,  as  they  always  have 
been  at  the  commencement  of  every  war, 
inadequate  to  any  very  extenfive  fcale  of 
operation  ;  but  if  our  troops  were  few  in 
numbers,  they  were  dill  formidable  from 
the  difcipline  of  the  men,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  officers.  Under  thefe 
circumftances  two  different  fyftems  might 
have  been  adopted ;  the  one,  to  join 
the  Britifh  army  to  that  of  Prince  Co- 

bourg, 
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bourg,  which  already  with  our  fubfidized 
mercenaries  was  about  to  act  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  France  ;  the  other,  to  have, 
in  conjunction  with  our  fleet,  employed 
the  whole  of  our  force  on  the  coaft  of 
France, 

The  experience  of  paft  wars  ought,  one 
naturally  would  have  imagined,  to  have 
made  in  favour  of  the  laft ;  much  and  feri- 
ous  alarm  had  frequently  been  given  to  the 
French  government  by  expeditions  of  the 
kind  j  and  the  neceflity  of  protecting  their 
own  fhore  has  frequently  tended  to  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  their  fuccelsful  arms,  even  in 
the  centre  of  Germany.  The  internal  con- 
vulfions  in  France  feemed  to  point  out  the 
obvious  propriety  of  this  line  of  acting  :  nor 
could  it  be  imagined  that  thofe  only  would 
forget  to  give  due  weight  to  this  leading 
point,  who  were  conftantly  cheering  the 

hopes 
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hopes  of  the  country  by  inflammatory  de- 
clamation on  this  head.  Yet  fuch  feems 
really  to  have  been  the  cafe.  What  ought 
to  have  ftimulated  Minifters  to  an  invafion 
of  France  had  no  weight ;  and,  inftead  of 
attempting  thus  to  give  energy  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  difaffected,  they  appear  to  have 
come  to  the  refolution  of  defpifing  all  opi- 
nion, even  when  in  their  favour,  and  of 
trufting  to  the  defperate  iflue  of  arms  only 
for  their  fuccefs.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  body 
of  Engliih  troops  has  been  ftated  as  a  rea- 
fon  for  the  line  they  adopted ;  the  infuffi- 
eiency  of  the  national  force,  at  that  period, 
to  any  great  undertaking  formed  their 
principal  defence.  But  it  is  clear  that  this 
is  entirely  a  queftion  of  a  comparative  na- 
ture, and  here  the  very  fmallnefs  of  the 
force  appears  to  make  againft  their  po- 
fition. 


That 
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'That  a  limited  fervice  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  a  fmall  body,  muft  be  granted ; 
but  it  is  alfo  obvious,  that  in  an  army  of  a 
certain  magnitude  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
corps  is  hardly  perceptible  ;  whereas  a  fmall 
corps  a&ing  feparately,  and  with  appro- 
priate energy,  has  frequently  rendered  eflen- 
tial  fervice  even  to  tfre  large  army. — The 
queftion  therefore  feems  to  ftand  thus : 
Whether  the  fmall  force  that  could  be  pro- 
vided was  of  greateft  life  by  joining  the 
Jarge  army  of  the  Prince  de  Cobourg  ?  or, 
Whether,  by  acting  feparately  with  our  fleet, 
it  would  not  in  fac~t  have  given  greater 
ftrength  to  that  very  army  ?  Whether  ten 
thoufand  men  hovering  or  landing  on  the 
coaft  of  France,  would  not  have  forwarded 
that  General's  views  more  than  they  did 
by  acYmg  with  him  ?  and,  Whether,  above 
all,  it  would  not  only  have  aided  his  views, 
but  would  have  tended,  if  any  thing  could, 

to 
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to  produce  a  revolution  of  opinion,  from 
which  principally  early  peace  was  to  be 
looked  for,  out  of  which  chiefly  return- 
ing tranquillity  was  to  be  expeded  ? — I 
would  afk  too,  which  way  our  troops,  ex- 
cellent as  I  allow  them.to  be,  were  likely  to 
aft  with  greateft  efFed,  under  the  protecting 
influence  of  our  commanding  navy,  or  as  a 
corps  in  a  German  army  ?  Whether  as  an 
Englifh  army  commanded  by  Englifh  ge- 
nerals, and  acting  folely  for  Britifh  interefts, 
or  as  a  German  corps  .ading  for  interefts  by 
them  little  underftood,  and  poffibly  lefs  re- 
lifhed  ?  Whether,  in  fhort,  from  our  own 
troops  mod  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
when  the  fruits  of  their  victories  were .  to 
benefit  their  country,  and  their  laurels  to 
adorn  the  fon  of  their  Sovereign  ;  or  when 
the  benefit  of  their  labours  was  to  be  fhared 
by  German  ftates,  and  divided  among  Ger- 
man defpots  ? 

All 


All  thefe  confiderations  had,  however,  nd 
effect  at  this  period  on  the  Britifh  Cabinet ; 
a  different  mode  of  procedure  was  adopted, 
different  meafures  purfued  j  the  moment 
for  fuch  an  undertaking  was  forever  lofl : 
and  though  at  a  future  period,  and  under 
lefs  favourable  circumftances,  we  have  been 
told  (with  what  truth  is  now  pretty  clear) 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made — flill,  at  the  time 
when  alone  it  held  out  a  rational  profpect  of 
iuccefs,  no  fuch  meaiure  was  adopted. 

It  indeed  may  be  matter  of  well-grounded 
doubt,  whether  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the 
Prince  of  Cobourg  in  driving  the  enemy 
within  their  own  dominion  had  not  elated 
the  expectation  of  Minifters  to  an  extent 
that  rendered  in  their  minds  all  plan  and 
fyftem  totally  unneceffary ;  and  whether  they 
did  not  refolvevto  follow  that  General's 
footfteps,  as  the  fure  road  to  eafy  conqueft, 

and 
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ahd  to  certain  fame.  Their  tone  and  nia'ti- 
ner  at  the  time  ftrongly  corroborate  this 
idea;  not  will  the  reflecting  part  of  the  com- 
jnunity  hcreaftet  be  much  aftoriifh^d  at  the 
military  inefficiency  of  thofe  Minifters,  who' 
could  have  the  folly  and  frontlefs  auda- 
city to  ftate  at  the  beginning  of  their  career, 
that  the  fact  of  the  embarkation  of  ityoa 
men  of  the  guards  had  given  a  turn  to  the 
fituatioa  of  Europe  *, 

But  whether  it  was  occafioned  by  the  ef- 
fect of  ill-founded  expectation  of  immediate 
fuccefs,  or  whether  it  proceeded  from  what 
I  {hall  ever  conceive  a  mod  fatal  error  in  a 
matured  plan,  we  know  the  truth  to  be,  that 

*  It  was  brOa'dfy  afiertedyby  high  authority,  in  both- 
tlotifes  of  Parliament,  that  the  landing  of  the  Guards 
had  been  attended  with  the  effe6l  I  have  mentioned  ; 
but  the  fa£i  is,  the  original  viftory  of  the  Auilrian* 
took  place  previous  to  their  difembarkation* 

S  the 
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the  Britifh  force  in  Holland,  reinforced  from 
England,  joined  the  allied  army,  and  the  of- 
fenfive  campaign  againft  France  foon  opened 
by  the  blockade  of  Conde,  and  the  fiege  of 
Valenciennes.  How  far  this  ought  to  have 
been  made  the  leading  object  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  whether  Lifle  would  not  have 
been  a  preferable  point  of  attack,  involves  a 
mere  military  queftion  of  detail,  into  which 
I  fhall  not  prefume  to  enter. 

The  army  had  been  directed  to  ad  in 
conjunction  with  the  Auftrian  force.  If  any 
blame  lay  in  the  conduct  of  that  force 
(which  I  am  far  from  aflerting),  it  belonged 
to  the  executive  officers  exclufively,  and  can- 
not in  any  fairnefs  be  attributed  to  our 
Miniflers. 

Our  object,  however,  fuch  as  it  was,  com- 
pletely fuccecded,  The  allied  army  remained 

united 
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United  and  compact,  nor  was  it  long  before 
the  gallantry  of  our  own  troops,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  pufhing  the  fiege  of 
Valenciennes,  and  the  military  ikill  difplayed 
by  the  Prince  de  Cobourg  in  fruftrating  all 
the  feeble  attempts  made  to  throw  fuccour 
into  either  place,  gave  us  pofleflion  of  both 
thefe  important  towns. 

But  here  unfortunately  ended,  by  an  im- 
mediate change  of  the  fyftem  previoufly 
adopted,  not  only  the  fuccefs  of  the  cam-, 
paign,  but  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Hi- 
therto it  had  appeared  to  the  military  offi- 
cers entrufted  with  the  command  of  the 
army,  that  acting  together  in  one  large  com- 
pact body  was  the  only  line  by  which  either 
fecurity  or  fuccefs  could  be  relied  on.  They 
had  adopted  it  at  a  time  when  the  French 
army  was  diforganifed  and  difafFeded  ;  nor 
can  it  for  a  moment  be  fuppofed,  that,  in 
S  2  proportion 
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proportion  as  their  opponents  acquired  addi- 
tional ftrength  from  their  increafmg  num- 
bers, and  frefh  confidence  in  new  generals, 
they  (hould  deviate  from  the  precautionary 
wifdom  of  their  former  policy. 

We  muft  therefore  look  to  fome  other 
quarter  for  this  fatal  change;  and  we  are 
naturally  led  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Ca- 
binet of  that  country  which  was  to  de- 
rive the  exclufive  benefit  of  the  meafure. 
It  was  now  the  conduct  of  our  Minifter* 
began  to  appear  in  its  true  colour.  In- 
fatuated with  paft  fuccefs,  there  was  no  un- 
dertaking too  defperate  for  them  to  hazard, 
no  fcheme  too  daring  for  them  to  undertake. 
The  matured  experience  of  the  commanders 
was  difregarded,  and  to  the  ramnefs  of  their 
fpeculations  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  and 
the  fafety  of  our  army,  to  be  facrificed.  They 
even  thought  all  common  official  exertion 
6  to 
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to  give  effect  to  the  ruinous  meafures  they 
were  concerting,  completely  unneceffary :  and 
though  they  muft  have  felt  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  celerity  of  the  execution  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  fcheme  would  appear ;  though 
the  neceflary  liores  for  the  fiege  were 
meant  to  be  furnifhed  by  themfelves ;  yet 
they  were  as  flow  in  their  preparations  to 
give  it  effect  at  home,  as  they  were  ram  in 
enforcing  its  execution  abroad.  The  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  conduct  at  the  time  was 
eailly  forefeen — the  fate  of  the  expedition 
againft  Dunkirk'  was  early  predicted  *. 
Their  plan  was,  however,  by  the  commander 
reluctantly  adopted;  the  allied  army  divided; 
and,  after  delays  of  various  kinds,  as  un- 

*  I  myfelf  heard  the  officer  to  whom  this  country 
during  the  prefent  war  probably  owes  moft,  on  feeing 
the  nature  of  the  pofition  the  Duke  of  York  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  taking,  from  the  inadequacy  qf  his  force, 

r 

predict  the  event. 

S  3  pardonable 


pardonable  in  the  executive  as  in  the  de- 
liberative character  of  our  Minifters,  the 
events  enfued  which  are  of  too  painful  a 
nature  for  me  to  infift  upon. 

It  is  not  in  hiftory  to  afford 'a  ftronger 
inftance  of  the  principle  I  originally  laid 
down.  A  complete  mifunderftanding  of 
the  force  and  energy  of  their  enemy,  the 
undervaluing  their  means  and  exertion,  mufl 
have  led  to  the  deflrudive  attempt.  They 
have  in  their  defence  held  out  the  idea  of 
being  overpowered  by  a  mafs,  but  the  fact 
does  not  bear  them  out  *.  No  troops  acted 

againft 


*  The  original  decree  of  rifing  in  a  mafs  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  Convention  the  23d  of  Auguft  ;  the  defeat 
of  the  covering  army  at  Dunkirk  took  place  the  6th  of 
September.  Between  thefe  two  periods  it  is  evidently 
impoflible  it  could  have  been  carried  into  execution,  fp 
as  to  produce  any  effect  But  the  doctrine  of  mafs  is 
a  general  apology  for  all  our  difafters.  How  far  it  is 

in 
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againft  them  that  they  had  not  grounds  to 
fear  might  be  brought  into  the  field  for  that 

in  itfelf  true,   I  have  always  had  fome  doubts.     That 
their  armies  are  numerous  we  well  know;  that  they 
have  fought  with  fuccefs  we  have  all  to  deplore  ;  but  on 
die  long  run,  I  rather  apprehend,  it  will  be  found  that 
thofe  furious  and  undifciplined  hordes  of  Sans  Culottes 
are  fimply  large,  alert  and  difciplined  armies,  and  that 
their  fury  is  the  effect  of  courage  combined  with  a  love 
of,  and  a  fenfe  of  duty  to,  their  country.     Allowing  it 
however  to  be  fo,  there  is  furely  nothing  in  it  we  ought 
not  to  have  expected.     When  we  view  the  enthuGafm 
they  have  difplayed  on  every  occafion ;  when  we  con- 
fider  their  general  feeling  as  a  people,  and  their  con- 
viction of  the  nature  of  the  conteft  in  which  they  were 
embarked  ;  that  they  fhould  give  their  money,  and  offer 
their  lives,  cannot  be  aftonifhing.  They  were  only  offer- 
ing a  part  to  preferve  the  reft  ;  they  were  riflcing  their 
lives  for  what  alone  renders  exiftence  eftimable.    To 
conceive  it  involuntary  is  abfurd,  and  is  contradicted  by 
their  uniform  conduct  in  the  field,  by  our  total  want 
of  intelligence,  by  their  conduct  when  prifoners,  by 
every  practical  inftance  that  can  be  adduced. 

S  4  purpofe. 
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purpofe,    They  have  attempted  too  to  aflert, 


even  the  failure  at  Dunkirk  infured  fuo 
cefs  at  Quefnoy  and  on  the  Rhine  ;  an  idea 
that  cannot  require  much  refutation  :  for  \ 
{hould  humbly  conceive  no  perfon,  but 
a  blind  and  implicit  adherer  even  to  the 
folly  of  Minifters,  will  be  found  abfurd 
enough  to  aflert  it  to  be  a  military  principle, 
or  even  a  pofition  that  common  fenfe  can 
endure,  that,  inftead  of  acting  on  one  point 
in  one  large  body,  and  againft  one  givea 
object,  with  nearly  a  certainty  of  fuccefs,  it 
is  wife  by  dividing  our  force  to  attempt 
two,  and  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of  one  by 
the  calamities  of  defeat  in  the  other.  Yet 
fuch  was  precifely  our  conduct.  Acting  in 
one  firm  body,  as  at  Valenciennes,  againft 
cither  Quefnoy  or  Dunkirk,  the  fuccefs  of 
the  allies  muft  have  been  morally  certain  ; 
Acting  againft  both  it  became  obvioufly 
jlpubtful,  The  ram,  nay  defperate,  attempt 

was 
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was  made ;  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were 
.completely  blafted  :  and  when  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  times  will  again  allow  calm  reafon 
to  take  her  natural  fway,  mankind  at  large  will 
join  in  pitying  the  ignorance,  and  defpifing 
the  folly,  of  that  Adminiftration  which  could 
for  a  moment  adopt  as  a  plan,  againft  the 
moft  powerful  military  nation  in  the  unL- 
verfe,  the  generally  dangerous  and  commonly 
ruinous  expedient  of  acting  by  detachment 
in  feparate  corps  #, 

*  It  has  been  generally  imagined  this  plan  originated 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whofe  deep  legal  knowledge 
mufl  be  prefumed  from  his  fituation,  but  of  whofe  mi- 
litary talents  doubts  may  be  fairly  entertained,  I  can- 
not help  regretting,  however,  that  he  did  not  upon  this 
occafion  apply  to  our  army  abroad,  what  he  muft  have 
been  well  acquainted  with,  the  governing  principle  of  his 
politics  at  home  ;  for,  if  in  the  divifion  of  their  oppo- 
nents Minifters  have  ever  found  the  fource  of  their  own 
power,  he  might  have  naturally  concluded,  that  in  the 
divifion  of  our  army  he  was  laying  the  foundation  pf 
the  power  and  victories  of  the  French. 

But 
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But  let  us  now  trace  their  conduct  in  the 
South,  where  Toulon,  having  in   common 
with  almoft  every  other  large  mercantile  and 
fea-port  town  refifted  the  power  and   de- 
precated the  principles  of  Robefpierre  and 
his  faction,  and  having  witnefled  the  dread- 
ful example   made  of  other  cities,  at  length 
refolved  to  feek  for  fuccour  and  protection 
even  in  the  arms  of  their  enemies.     They 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Lord  Hood, 
which  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  the  place ; 
and  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
that  had  fo  long  fwept  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
had  by  the  fame  agreement  fallen  into  his 
hands.     That  the  Minifters  here  could  have 
no  previous  conception  of  the  poflibility  of 
fuch  an  event  happening,  is  diftinctly  feen 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  equipment  of 
the  fleet,  in  which  no  military  officer  of  any 
rank  was  to  be  found.     Their  conduct  is 
therefore    only    to  be   confidered  in   the 

confequent 
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confequent  fteps  they  adopted  after  they 
had  heard  of  the  ceffion  of  that  import- 
ant place,  and  this,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  refolves  itfelf  into  a  very  fmall 
compafs  indeed.  The  only  quefticn  that 
could  arife,  was,  whether  it  ought  to  be  de- 
fended or  evacuated;  and  this  muft  evidently 
have  depended  upon  whether  they  could 
furnifh  the  means  of  an  adequate  defence. 

-  • 
The  melancholy  events  that  fubfequently 

occurred  there,  explained  at  once  to  us  their 
fyftem  of  acting;  and  the  confideration  of  the 
force  they  might  have  applied  to  the  defence 
of  that  town  will  evidently  ihew  the  folly 
of  their  conduct:.  The  defence  was  inftantly 
decided  on,  and  the  means  they  looked  to 
apparently  fuch  as  they  could  draw  from 
Gibraltar,  from  Italy,  or  from  Spain ;  for 
though  the  ufual  alertnefs  in  Government 
was  immediately  difplayed  in  creating  ap- 
pointments 


pointments  and  wafting  public  treafure,  yet 
not  a  fmgle  regiment  of  Britifh  infantry  was 
fent  from  England  for  the  protection  of  the 
place.  The  want  of  men  was  here  how- 
ever held  out  as  an  apology  ;  and  certainly 
it  is  a  valid  one,  if  true.  But  the  want  of 
men,  though  fubftantial  after  they  had  deter- 
mined to  defend  it,  ought  to  have  come  into 
the  original  fcale  of  confideration  in  de- 
ciding upon  attempting  the  defence.  Of 
men,  and  good  men  however,  there  was  in 
reality  no  want.  That  army  which  has 
fince  rendered  fuch  eflential  fervice  to  their 
country  under  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  which 
now  unfortunately  lives  but  in  the  memory 
of  its  victories,  was  ready  to  act  and  at 
hand.  To  defend  this  new  acquifition  in  the 
Mediterranean,  they  would  not  at  the  time 
give  up  a  projected  fcheme  of  conqueft  in 
the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  though  to  the  plan  of 
invading  France,  where  they  had  then  no 

footing, 


footing,  they  at  laft  facrificed  this  laft  en- 
terprife,  ftill  they  would  not  fend  a  man  to 
Toulon,  notwithftanding  our  faith  was 
pledged  to  its  fupport,  and  every  tie  of  po- 
licy and  honour  alike  called  upon  us  to  de- 
fend it  vigoroufly,  or  to  evacuate  it  to- 
tally. 

In  choofmg  a  middle  line,  they  (hewed  a 
want  of  energy  in  their  military  capacity,  a 
want  of  all  regard  to  faith  in  their  political. 
In  the  motley  confufion  of  their  mixed  gar- 
rifon  the  fate  of  the  place  foon  became  ob- 
vious ;  the  lofs  of  it  was  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  their  meafures ;  and  the  in- 
adequacy and  feeblenefs  of  the  conduct  of 
Minifters,  is  the  only  point  that  ought  to 
excite  the  aftonimment  of  the  public  on  the 
occafion. 

Here  again  it  is  obvious  how  much  they 

under- 


under-rated  the  character  and  fituation  of* 
their  enemy ;  a  fad:  ftill  further  illuftrated 
by  the  unaccountable  folly  of  2000  men 
having  attempted  the  capture  of  Martinico 
in  the  Weft  Indies — an  undertaking  that 
met  with  the  fate  its  original  rafhnefs  richly 
merited. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  our  Minifters 
in  the  firft  campaign  ;  failure  unifoimly  at- 
tended all  their  meafures,  difafter  purfued 
every  ftep  they  adopted  ;  and  though  few 
could  be  found  of  their  moft  fanguine  ad- 
herents to  defend  their  paft  conduct,  flill 
moft  looked  forward  in  hopes  that  the  ex- 
perience they  had  acquired  would  ferve  as  a 
wholefome  leflbn  in  future ;  and  that  paft 
errors  would  have  fo  far  proved  ufeful,  as  to 
have  obviated  the  poffibility  in  times  to  come 
of  fimilar  principles  occafioning  fimilar 
difafters. 

8  The 


The  prefent  campaign  then  here  comes 
under  confideration  ;  and  fortunate  it  would 
indeed  be  for  the  country,  could  we  any 
where  obferve  the  happy  effects   of  dear- 
bought  experience ;   or  could  we  any  how 
trace  in  providence,  forefight,  vigour,  and 
energy,  the  juft  return  for  that  unlimited  con- 
fidence repofed  in  Government  by  the  nation 
at  large.     The  hiftory  of  this  year,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  war  in  Europe,  is  of  a  nature 
far  too   melancholy   to  be   much   or  long 
dwelt  on.     It   is  a  tale  of  difafters  unparal- 
leled in  hiftory — it  is  an  accumulation  of 
misfortune  beyond  the  precedent  of  former 
days.     In  this  inveftigation  only  one  point 
appears  to  implicate  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  Minifters ;    with   the  late  events 
they  could  have  no  immediate  interference ; 
thefe  were  but  military  exertions  to  ward 
off  impending   ruin ;  and,  from   the   cap- 
ture of  Ypres  to  the  prefent  hour,  the  hi£- 

tory 
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tory  of  the  campaign  is  but  the  journal  of 
a  flight. 

Previous  however  to  the  furrender  of 
that  place,  it  becomes  a  moft  ferious  mat- 
ter of  difcuffion,  how  far  the  Minifters 
afforded  that  aid  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
furnimed  to  the  allied  army  ;  and  whether 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  have  pre* 
vented  much  of  the  fubfequent  difaflerj  by 
early  and  vigorous  meafures. 

The  pofition  occupied  by  the  French  at 
JMenin  and  Courtray,  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  campaign,  at  once  prefented  a  formi- 
dable bar  to  the  poffibility  of  carrying  on 
offenfive  operations  till  thefe  places  were  re- 
taken. They  were  accordingly  attacked, 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  French  in  return 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  pofition  of  the  Al- 
lies at  Tournayj  and  though  they  failed 

t« 


to  the  extent  of  their  expectation, -yet  the 
impreflion  they  left  that  day  i'n  the  minds 
of  their  opponents,  was  of  a  nature  not 
eafily  to  be  effaced  *.  In  this  fituation  of 
things  then,  it  was  obvious,  though  the 
neceflity  of  the  fervice  was  imminent,  that 
the  chance  of  fuccefs  was  infinitely  doubtful 
with  the  force  then  in  the  field.  To  ftrength- 
en  that  army,  I  muft  prefume,  was  there- 
fore the  duty  of  Minifters — to  ftrengthen  it 
ere  repeated  defeat  and  difafter  had  rendered 
even  every  poffible  reinforcement  but  an  in- 
creafed  and  fure  prey  to  the  fuperiority  of 
the  enemy.  Had  Lord  Moira's  army  been 
fent  to  reinforce  Clairfayt  previous  to  his  re- 
peated defeats,  the  relieving  of  Ypres  might 

*  The  account  given  by  fome  of  the  oldeft  officers 
in  the  Auftrian  fervice  defcribes  this  aftion  as  exceed- 
ing in  fury,  obftinacy,  and  weight  of  fire,  any  they 
had  ever  known  in  the  whole  courfe  of  their  fervice 
againft  the  late  King  of  Pruflia. 

T  have 


have  been  poflibly  effeded  :  by  poftponing 
the  fending  that  corps  till  the  firft  and  great 
iiTue  before  that  place  was  Completely  de- 
cided, they  rendered  it  of  no  real  ufe.  Let 
me  n,ot  here  be  underflood  pofitivejy  to 
ftate,  that  reinforcing  General  Clairfayt 
with  Earl  M&ira's  corps  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  force  the  covering  army  at 
Ypres.  This  is  a  military  point,  rafting  on. 
documents  and  knowledge  I  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  poflefs  :  all  I  mean  to  fay  is, 
that  in  point  of  common  fenfe,  if  that 
army  was  ever  to  ferve  on  the  northern 
frontier,  it  ought  to  have  been  fent  with  a 
view  to  prevent,  and  not  with  a  certainty 
of  {baring  difafter.  As  it  was,  its  orders 
were  indeed  fmgular.  No  view  of  affifting 
General  Clairfayt,  no  wifh  to  give  aid  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  no  idea  of  fuccpuring 
the  army,  led  it  to  Flanders ;  but  the  or- 
ders of  Minifters  to  the  commander  re- 
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ftricted  him  to  the  defence  of  Oftend — a 
place  notoriouily  untenable  by  a  garrifon, 
to  be  defended  only  by  an  army  in  the 
field.  Happily  however  for  our  caufe,  th« 
excellent  officer  to  whom  this  corps  was 
trufted.,  by  acting  from  the  prefTure  of  the 
moment,  preferved  to  England  a  gallant 
body  of  troops,  now  forming  part  of  the 
army  which  has  of  late  been  retreating  from 
poft  to  poll  in  Holland,  at  the  fiat  of 
General  Pichegru  ;  exhibiting  on  the  one 
hand  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  original  mi- 
litary inefficiency  of  the  Minifters,  and  on 
the  other  the  deplorable  depth  of  calamity 
into  which  a  nation  may  be  plunged,  when 
led  to  fupport  meafures  adopted  not  from  3, 
matured  and  well  digeiled  confideration  of 
means  and  force,  but  from  opinions  reft- 
ing  on  the  bafis  of  prefumptuous  igno** 
ranee,  generated  not  by  wifdom  and  provi-* 
T  2  dence, 


deuce,  but  arifmg  out  of  folly,  vanity,  and 
want  of  forefight  *. 

Where  or  how  this  will  end,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  decide  j  let  it  be  determined  by  thofe 
who  in  the  capture  of  the  Low  Countries, 
previous  to  pur  embarking  in  the  war,  faw 
the  deftruction  of  Great  Britain ;  who  in 

*  It  has  been  much  the  fafhion  to  introduce  the 
chance  of  war  as  an  apology  for  our  fituation  and  a 
fcreen  to  our  Minifters.  In  a  narrow  fcale  of  military 
operation  it  may  at  times  be  with  propriety  urged,  but 
in  the  extended  experience  of  two  years  it  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  be  admitted  into  our  confederation. 
Thofe  too  who  urge  it  will  do  well  to  remember,  that 
this  chance  of  war,  if  fo  applied,  is  the  greateft  of 
all  equalizers  ;  it  levels  all  diftinctions  of  character  and 
merit  •,  it  applies  equally  to  fuccefs  and  difafters  ;  it 
alike  accounts  for  the  glories  of  Lord  Chatham's  ad- 
miniftratiqn,  and  the  difgrace  of  our  arms  in  the  prer 
fent, 

the 


the  ruin  of  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam  faw 
the  fate  of  the  Bank  of  England  #. 

•>,   '  .  • , 

There  are  now  but  few  other  military 

points  which  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
fate  of  Lord  Moira*s  afmy  has  already 
been  ftated.  It  is  not  improbable  it  was 
originally  afTembled,  more  with  an  intention 
to  amufe  the  public  mind,  than  from  any 
ferious  plan  of  its  ever  being  employed. 
From  the  gallantry  of  the  troops,  much  £ 
and  from  the  character  and  talents  of  the 
commander,  every  thing  was  fairly  to  be 
expetled  :  but  it  remains  for  the  ingenuity 
of  the  prefent  Government  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  for  fix  months  that  corps 
remained  perfectly  inactive  ;  we  being  in 
complete  pofleffion  of  the  fea,  and  Minifters 
daily  vaunting  (with  what  truth  is  of  little 

*  The  language  held  by  Mr.  Burke  and  his  aflbciates 
to  urge  us  on  to  war. 

T  confe- 


confeqtience)  the  certainty  of  internal  cor*- 
vulfion  in  France. 

In  the  expedition  to  the  Weft  Indies,  fuo 
cefsful  as  it  has  fortunately  proved,  we  may 
again  trace  the  fteadinefs  with  which  they 
have  conftantly  adhered  to  their  fatal  prin- 
ciples. It  originally  confifted  of  ten  thou- 
land  men ;  when  it  failed  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  half  that  number.  With  this  in- 
adequate force  however,  the  ability,  the  en* 
terprifmg  fpirit  and  indefatigable  activity  of 
Sir  Charles  Grey  effected  the  whole  of 
the  object ;  he  put  fls  in  poffeffion  of  all  the 
French  Weft  India  lilands  :  but  in  this  fitu- 
ation,  though  they  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  the  conqueft,  they  had  neither 
forefight  to  difcern  the  probability,  nor 
energy  to  counteract  the  poffibility,  of  France 
attempting  to  repofleis  herfelf  of  thofe  im- 
portant iflandsr  A  handful  of  men  got  eafy 

repofiTeflion. 


repbffefiioh  of  the  gfeateft  part  of*  Ckiada* 
loupe  *.  Jnftead  of  being  re-inforced  from 
home,  our  Commander  iri  Chief  faw  him- 
felf  completely  forgotten  ;  and  at  a  period 
when  it  was  neceflary  to  adt  with  vigour, 
he  found  himfelf  charged  with  the  defence 
of  all  our  poffeflionSi  witri  a  force  noto-* 

rioufly  infufEcient  for  the  fafety  of  one  of 

'  r 

the  iflarids* 

'X 

Iri  the  Mediterranean  we  have  indeed,  at 
the  expence  of  maintaining  for  months  on 
that  fervice  a  fquadron  that  might  other-* 
wife  have  been  more  ufefully  employed, 
added  the  kingdom  of  Corfica  to  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain  :  but  how  far  the  military 
provifibn  of  Minifters  was  adequate  to  the 

*  It  is  upon  no  light  or  trivial  authority  I  think  I 
can  aflert  that  Minifters  had  intelligence  of  this  expe- 
dition foon  after  its  failing  from  France,  though  no 
Heps  were  taken  in  confequence. 

T  4  attempt, 
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attempt,  is  to  be  afcertained  by  the  condud 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  *.  To  the  gal- 
lant-ry  of  our  officers  and  men  we  here,  as 
on  many  other  occafions,  owe  much ;  to  the 
providence  and  forefight  of  the  Minifters, 

nothing. 

•;   • .:.':  rv     .  "...    :o 

In  their  management  of  the  navy  it  is 
unneceflary  for  my  purpofe  to  trace  much 
of  their  conduct :  it  explains  itfelf,  and  de- 
monftrates  its  proceeding  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciples which  have  actuated  them  through- 
out. Here  even  the  indolence  of  office 
could  not  communicate  inactivity  to  our  gal- 
lant officers  and  brave  feamen.  Where  they 
have  been  enabled  to  a£t,  thank  God  !  they 

*  General  Dundas  is  fuppofed  to  have  refigned  the 
command  in  confequence  of  a  difpute  with  Lord  Hood, 
'who,  when  he  fubfequently  applied  to  the  acting  com- 
mander for  military  force,  was  refufed,  on  the  ground 
ef  the  inadequacy  of  his  numbers, 
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have  yet  fucceeded,  and  have  fortunately  for 
us  ftill  maintained  Britifh  fuperiority  on  its 
favourite  element.  It  has  not  been  their  fault, 
if  our  trade  has  met  with  an  inadequate 
protection.  To  them  the  blame  cannot  be 
attributed,  that  (in  fight  of  our  own  coaft, 
under  the  eye  of  the  Minifter  when  at  the 
refidence  attached  to  the  office  he  has  ob- 
tained from  a  confiding  and  deluded  coun- 
try) no  ihip  was  to  be  found  to  keep 
French  gun-boats  within  the  Uarbour  of 
Dunkirk.  That  no  naval  protection  was  af- 
forded to  either  our  American  or  Eaft  India- 
pofTeffions,  lies  not  at  their  door.  That 
all  the  French  fleets  have  arrived  with  fafety 
in  their  own  ports  ;  that  they  have  been 
fupplied  with  falt-petre  from  India,  cora 
from  America,  and  naval  ftores  from  the 
Baltic,  cannot  be  charged  agairift  our  offi- 
cers and  feamen. 

Th»t 
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That  Lord  Howe  was  under  the  necef-* 
fity  of  engaging  an  enemy  fuperior  in  num- 
bers, by  which  the  French  American  fleet 
got  fafely  into  Breft,  was  not  the  fault  of 
this  gallant  officer.  His  was  indeed  the  well- 
earned  merit  of  the  victory  j  he  needs  not 
the  aid  of  external  decoration  to  make  him 
the  admiration  of  every  Englimman.  But  it 
remains  for  the   Minifter  to  give  a  fatisfac- 
tory  account  to  the  public  how  thefe  things 
have  happened  j  to  inform  us  why  a  num- 
ber of  Englifh  veffels,  which  it  is  conficler- 
ably  within  bounds  to  ftate  as  amounting  to 
upwards  of  800,  are  now  riding  in  French 
ports ;     how  it    comes    that   upwards    o£ 
12,000  Britifh  feamen  are  now  groaning  in 
French  gaols ;  and  how  it  happens,  that  at 
this  moment  the  French  are  providing  for 
the    enfuing   naval    campaign    with    {tores 
captured  from  Great  Britain. 

I  hav0 
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I  have  now,  as  fhortly  ae  the  nature  of 
the  fubject  would  admit,  endeavoured  to 
{hew  the  deftructive  and  erroneous  policy 
that  has  influenced  the  military  conduct  of 
Minifters :  a  line  ftill  more  completely  to 
be  afcertained  by  a  concife  view  of  their 
conduct  to  neutral  nations ;  not  as  it  re- 
gards its  juftice  or  iniquity,  but  as  it  tends 
to  elucidate  the  true  principles  on,  which 
they  have  acted.  It  would  be  foreign  to 
my  prefent  purpofe,  wifhing  only  to  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  future  confidence 
which  ought  to  be  extended  to  Minifters  in 
the  hour  of  calamity,  by  a  reference  to  their 
paft,  to  enter  into  a  difcuffion  on  any  general 
principle  of  their  policy  :  indeed  it  would 
not  only  be  unneceflary,  but  impoflible. 
No  principle  to  which  we  may  refer  can 
for  a  moment  be  fuppofed  to  have  influenced 
them,  becaufe  every  different  meafure  the 

ingenuity 
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ingenuity  of  man  could  have  adopted  nad 

by  them  at  various  periods  been  tifed. 

• »         •  •   .  [I 

Let  us  look  round  the  Powers  of  the  civi- 
lifed  world,  and  thete  cannot  be  found,  from 
thofe  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  gene- 
ral fcale  to  thofe  of  the  leaft  confequence,  a 
fingle  State  that  has  not  fmce  the  beginning 
of  the  conteft  been  infulted  by  infolent  and 
dictatorial  mandates  in  the  hour  of  fuppofed 
fuperiority,  and  which  fubfequently  has 
hot  had  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  un- 
derftanding  the  character  of  Adminiflration, 
by  the  change  of  language  they  have  in  the 
moment  of  calamity  adopted.  Not  fatisfied 
with  aiming  at  the  demolition  of  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  they  ftruck  at  the  free- 
dom of  adtion  of  every  independent  and 
neutral  State  in  Europe.  If  France  has  at- 
tempted to  diileminate  in  any  public  manner 

her 
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her  Jacobin  principles,  they  have  in  a  more 
flriking  mode  endeavoured  to  maintain 
doctrines  relative  to  neutral  powers,  the  moft 
arbitrary  that  ever  difgraced  the  annals  of 
tyranny  ;  they  have  gone  beyond  even  the 
junto  of  tyrants  with  whom  they  have  been 
acting;  and,  to  the  aftoniftiment  of  the  world, 
we  have  feen  Britifh  ambaiTadors  outftripping 
in  violence  the  agents  of  defpotifm. 

On  examining  the  conduct  of  France  in 
the  year  1792,  we  may  find  much  to  blame 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Italian  Powers. 
Their  fleet  commanded  the  Mediterranean, 
an^l  their  meafures  originated  from  the  un- 
principled ufe  they  made  of  that  fuperiority. 
Their  infulting  mandates  were  conveyed 
to  the  King  of  Naples  by  a  grenadier,  and 
oeceffity  forced  him  to  acquiefce  in  their 
vyifhes.  In  the  enfuing  year  the  Britifh 
feet  obtained  fimjlar  pofleffion  of  that  fea, 


and  the  very  reprobated  conduct  of  the 
French  became  the  example  we  followed. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  was  infulted, 
and  the  tyrannical  exertion  of  fuperior  force 
compelled  him  to  fubmit.  The  republic  of 
Genoa,  becaufe  weak,  was  opprefTed ;  the 
laws  of  neutral  nations  were  totally  difre- 
garded  ;  the  confequence  of  our  power  was 
the  certainty  of  opprcffion.  In  the  North 
our  conduit  has  been  dictated  by  fimilar 
motives ;  with  this  fmgle  difference,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  fuperior  power  of  the 
Northern  Courts,  our  commands  have  been 
put  in  a  lower  tone  :  but  the  fpirit  is  the 
fame,  our  fyftern  of  acting  exactly  fimilar. 

If  we  look  to  America,  a  uniformity  of 
conduct  will  appear ;  and  though  every  well- 
wifher  to  his  country  muft  join  with  me  in 
fmcerely  hoping  the  exifting  differences 
with  that  Continent  may  be  happily  accom* 

mod  ate  d, 
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inodated,  yet  I  may  venture  to  aflert,  with- 
out  contradiction,  that  delirable  event  muft 
be  the  produce  of  American  moderation, 

and  not  of  Britifh  juftice  or  equity*. 

The 

*.!£  the  condu£l  of  France  at  Naples  was  unjuftifiable, 
vhat  fhall  we  fay  to  an  Ambaflador  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  Court  of  Tufcany  (acting  of  courfe  only  up  to 
his,  orders)  infulting  the  Grand  Duke,  by  flating  in  a 
memorial  to  all  the  foreign  M  milters,  bearing  date 
May  23,  1793,  "  that  the  meafures  taken  with  regard 
"  to  the  French  nation  folely  and  entirely  originated 
'<  from  the  inftigations  and  councils  cf  a  fingle  perfon, 
tc  whofe  afcendency  and  power  over  the  mind  of  his 
f<  Roya.l  Highnefs  could  not,  from  his.  tendered  in-. 
/*  fancy  to  the  prefent  moment,  be  eradicated."  And 
fubferjuently  on  the  5th  of  Qctober,  "The  underfigned 
?'  is  obliged  t/o  declare,  in  order  that  his  Royal  High- 
**  nefs  the  Gr^nd  Duke  may  be  informed  of  it,  that 
"  Admiral  Lord  Hood  has  ordered  an  Englifh  fquadron, 
"  in  conjunclion  with  a  detachment  from  the  Spanifh 
w  fleet,  to  fet  fail  for  Leghorn,  there  to  acl  according 
f-f  to  the  part  which  his  Royal  Highnefs  may  take.  The 
ff  unjuft  ant]  notorious  partiality  of  Tufcany  in  favour 

"  of 
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The  chara&er   of  thofe  who  have  thus 
managed  the  interefts  of  their  country  dif- 

play$ 

".of.  the  French,  and  the  vail  feizure  of  corn  and  ef- 
"  feds  belonging  to  merchants  of  Toulon  at  Leghorn, 
"  at  a  time  when  the  armies  of  their  Britannic  and 
'*'  Spanifli  Majeflies  had  occafion  for  the  fame  articles, 
i(  evidendy  prove  the  injury  which  enfues  from  fucha 
"  neutrality  for  the  operations/  of  the  Allies.  In  con- 
"  fequence  Admiral  Lord  Hood  declares,  in  the  name 
<(  of  the  King  his  matter,  that  if,  within  the  fpace 
ce  of  twelve  hours  after  the  -reprefentations  of  the  un- 
"  derfigned,  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Grand  Duke  does 
"  not  refolve  to  fend  away  M.  de  la  Flotte  and  his  ad- 
"  herents  from  Tufcany,  the  fquadron  will  a£l  offen- 
"  fively  againft  the  port  and  city  of  Leghorn. 

"  The  unhappy  confequences  of  this  proceeding 
"  can  alone  be  imputed  to  thofe  who  have  had  the 
"  audacity  to  give  perfidious  advice,  and  to  make  falfe 
"  reprefentations  upon  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs — 
"  they  alone  will  have  to  anfwer  for  all  that  may 
"  happen  henceforward." 

The  papers  in  refpeft  to  Genoa  and  the  North  are  too. . 

voluminous 
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plays  itfelf  in  their  conduct  in  a  ftronger 
way  than  I  fhall  venture  to  flate  it ;  but 
when  we  attend  farther  to  dates,  and  find 
we  afcertain  the  hour  of  violence  and  op- 
preffion  by  a  reference  to  our  fuccefs  or 
failure,  where  can  a  doubt  remain  that 
their  judgment  has  all  along  been  formed  by 
a  falfe  criterion,  their  meafures  directtd  by 
an  erroneous  policy  ? 

Nay,  even  to  thofe  of  the  French  for 
whom  they  were  fighting  they  have  ex- 
voluminous  to  be  here  inferted;  they  are  however  ex- 
actly of  a  fimilar  nature.  Sweden  and  Denmark  have 
at  length  emancipated  themfelves  from  our  violence  by 
a  ferious  armament ;  and  America,  after  having  borne 
(with  a  degree  of  patience  exhibited  only  in  a  climate 
where  the  pureft  patriotifm  reigns,  and  the  immortal 
Wafhington  governs)  all  our  tyrannical  proceedings, 
has  infifted  at  length  upon  an  unequivocal  explanation 
of  points  that  both  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  this 
country  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  fettled. 

U  tended 
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tended  the  full  conviction  of  their  baneful 
meafures.  They  never  could  fee  expeditions 
aimed  at  their  foreign  pofleflions,  without 
obferving,  on  the  one  hand,  an  application 
of  our  force  completely  foreign  from  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  the  war,  and  originating 
from  a  miftaken  idea  of  the  refources  of 
Francs ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  treacherous 
defign  of  difmembering  and  ruining  what 
Miniuers  affected  to  fupport.  If  the  fend- 
ing an  army  to  the  Weft  Indies  weakened 
the  force  you  could  apply  at  home 
againft  France,  the  taking  pofleffion  of 
thofe  iflands  gave  flill  greater  ftrength  to 
the  rulers  at  Paris.  If,  to  join  the  kingdom 
of  Corfica  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
confiderable  force  was  fimilarly  mifapplied, 
the  very  conqueft  of  that  ifland  has  confirmed 
the  revolutionary  government  in  France. 

We  have  betrayed  even  the  interefts  of 

our 
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tmr  friends  ;  and  the  Emigrants  mud  view 
with  difguft,  while  the  Jacobins  contemplate 
With  joy,  the  iniquity  of  our  proceedings. — » 
In  fhort,  the  policy  of  Pilnitz  has  uni- 
verfally  been  ours :  the  Jides  Punic  a  is  the 
faith  of  our  Minifters. — We  have  conducted 
ourfelves  on  a  falfe  opinion  of  our  ftrength, 
and  of  French  weaknefs ;  we  have  aimed 
at  private  advantage  more  than  general  good ; 
we  have  ruined  only  our  friends,  and  have 
added  to  the  ftrength  and  energy  of  our 
enemy.  The  confequence  of  all  this,  how- 
ever unfortunate,  is  but  perfectly  natural  ^ 
and  as  we  now  fee  the  original  crufaders 

hiding    their    diminiihed    heads    in    their 

.  ...       /.  . 

German  pofleffions,  fo  are  we  with  our 
allies,  the  Dutch,  left  almoft  fingly  in 
the  coriteft ;  ftriking  examples  of  the  truth 
of  that  approved  maxim— That  in  unprin- 
cipled purfuits  there  can  be  no  concert ;  be- 
U  2  tween 
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tvveen  Powers  purfuing  fuch  ends  there  can 

be  no  confidence  *. 

From 

*  The  authenticity  of  the  following  letter,  I  am 
well  aware,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the 
high  authority  it  gives  to  the  military  do£trines  I  have 
ftated,  will  be  attempted  to  be  held  out  as  a  fiction. 
It  muft  eafily,  however,  occur  to  every  confiderate 
perfon,  that  great  impropriety  might  attend  my  dif- 
clofing  the  channel  through  which  it  fell  into  my 
hands.  This  I  muft  therefore  decline  doing  j  but  I 
may  with  fafety  affirm,  from  a  variety  of  circumftances, 
that  I  have  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  genuine  that  a 
man  Can  have. 

The  original  is  in  French  ;  and,  in  the  tranflation, 
language  is  a  good  deal  facrificed  to  precifion. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  DUKE  of  BRUNSWICK  to 
the  KING  of  PRUSSIA. 

"  The  motives,  Sire,  which  make  me  defire  my  re- 
"  call  from  the  army  are  founded  upon  the  unhappy 
"  experience,  that  the  want  of  conneElion^  the  diftrufty 
"  the  egotifmj  the  fpirlt  of  cabal,  have  difconcerted  the 
"  meafures  adopted  during  the  two  lafl  campaigns,  and 

"  ftill 
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From  this  retrofpeft  of  the  condudt  of 
the  prefent  Adininiftration  ;   from  judging 


*<  ftill  difconcert  the  meafures  taken  by  the  Combined 
"  Armies.     Opprefled  by  the  misfortune  of  being  in- 
"  volved,  by  the  errors  of  others,  in  the  unfortunate 
*'  fituation  wherein  I  find  myfelf,  I  feel  very  fenfibly 
tf  that  the    world  judges    of    military    chara&ers  by 
"  their  fuccefles,  without  examining  caufes.     Raifing 
"  the  fiege  or  the  blockade  of  Landau,  will  rnake  an 
'*  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  this  unfortunate  war  ;  and  I 
**  have  the  misfortune  of  being  implicated  in  it.     The 
"  reproach  will  fall  upon  me,  and  the  innocent  will 
**  be  confounded  with  the  guilty.     Notwithftanding  all 
"  misfortunes,  I  would  not  have  given  way  to  my  incli- 
"  nation  of  laying  at  your  Majefty's  feet  my  defire  of  re- 
"  linquiffrmg  a  career  which  has  been  the  principal  ftudy 
"  of  my  life  :  but  when  one  has  loft  one's  trouble, 
"  one's  labour  and  efforts  ;  when  the  objec~ls  of  the 
"  campaign  are  loft,   and  there  is   nq   hope    that   % 
"  third  campaign  may  offer  a  more  favourable  iflue, 
"  what  part  remains  to  be  taken  ,by  the  raan  the  moft 
"  attached  to,  the  moft  zealous  for,  your  Majefty's  inte- 
<(  refts   and  your  caufe,  but  that  of  avoiding  further 

Us  "  difafters  ? 
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by  the  fureft  of  all  criterions,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  paft ;  thinking  as  I  do  of  the 

motives 

"  difafters  ?  The  fame  reafons  now  divide  the  Powers 
"  which  have  hitherto  divided  them  :  The  movements 
ft  of  the  armies  will  fuffer  from  it,  as  they  have  hi- 
"  therto  done  :  Their  motions  will  be  retarded  and 
t(  embarrafled,  and  the  delay  of  re-eftabliming  the 
"  Pruflian  army,  politically  neceffary,  will  become 
**  perhaps  the  fource  of  a  train  of  misfortunes  for 
"  next  campaign,  the  confequences  of  which  are  not 
"  to  be  calculated.  It  is  not  war  which  I  objeft  to  : 
"  It  is  not  war  which  I  wifti  to  avoid ;  but  it  is  dif- 
"  honour  which  I  fear  in  my  fituation,  where  the 
"  faults  of  other  Generals  would  fall  upon  me,  and 
*'  where  I  could  neither  aft  according  to  my  prin- 
"  ciples,  nor  according  to  my  profpeds.  Your  Ma- 
"  jefty  will  perhaps  remember  what  I  had  the  honour 
<{  to  rcprefent  to  you  the  day  you  quitted  Efcheveiler : 
**  I  expofed  all  my  embarraiTments,  my  troubles  and, 
"  my  misfortunes ;  I  exerted  all  my  efforts  to  prevent 
"  any  inconveniency :  Unfortunately  the  event  has 
"  proved  the  infufficiency  thereof ;  it  is  therefore  only 
w  the  intimate  perfuafion  I  have  of  the  impofllbility 

««  I  ?.m 


motives  that  have  influenced  them,  it  would 
be  to  betray  my  duty,  and  violate  the  truft 
repofed  in  me,  were  I,  in  any  fituation  tQ 
which  either  their  paft  or  prefent  infatua- 
tion may  drive  the  country,  to  give  to  them 
that  confidence  which  ought,  I  am  ready  to 
grant,  to  be  extended  to  Government  in  the 
clofing  fcenes  of  this  deplorable  tragedy. 
To  act  unanimoufly,  may,  from  the  nature 
--^V^\.^,  i«i  -K'v-^c  ,^r  of 

"  I  am  in  to  effe£t  what  is  right,  which  dilates  to 
"  me  the  meafure  of  requefting  your  Majefty  to  ap- 
"  point  a  fucceflbr  to  me  as  foon  as  poflible.  This 
"  meafure,  however  afflicYmg  to  me,  is  neverthelefs  a 
"  confequence  of  thofe  forrowful  reflexions  I  have 
"  made  upon  my  fituation.  Prudence  requires  I  fliould 
**  retire,  and  honour  advifes  it.  When  a  great  nation 
ft  like  that  of  France  is  conduced  by  the  terror  of  puni/h- 
u  ments,  and  by  enthujiafm,  an  unanimous  fentimenty  and 
if  the  fame  principle,  ought  to  prevail  in  the  meafures  of  the 
"  coalefced  Powers.  But  ivhen,  inftead  thereof,  each  army 
"  acJs  feparately  and  alone  of  its  own  accord,  without  any 
"fixed  plan>  without  unanimity,  and  without  principles, 

U  4  "  tht 
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of  our  fituation,  be  defirable ;  but  to  acl 
with  thofe  whofe  conduct  is  beft  explained 
by  the  neceffity  of  that  fituation,  is  com- 
pletely impoflible.  In  the  fame  line  of  op- 
pofition  I  have  hitherto  adopted  I  muft 
ftill  continue — It  is  a  line  that  may  not 
have  met  with  your  approbation,  becaufe 
your  view  of  the  fubject  may  have  been 
different ;  but  it  is  at  lead  one,  which  in 
my  mode  of  confidering  it  I  have  confcien- 

"  the  confequences  are  fuch  as  we  have  feen  at  Dunkirkt 
"  at  raiftng  the  blockade  of  Maubeuge,  at  the  Jlorming 
ft  cf  Lyons,  at  the  dejlruSlion  of  Toulon,  and  at  the 
"  raifing  of  the  blockade  of  Landau.  Heaven  preferve 
"  your  Majefty  from  great  misfortunes  !  but  every  thing 
"  is  to  be  feared,  if  confidence,  harmony,  uniformity  of 
"  fentiments,  of  principles,  ai:d  of  acJions,  do  not  take 
<c  place  of  the  cppofiie  Jcntiments  ivhich  have  been  the 
f<  fout'ce  cf  all  misfortunes  for  two  years  pajl>  My  bed 
"  wifhes  always  attend  your  Majefty,  and  your  glory 
f<  will  be  my  happinefs. 

ff  Oppenheim,  Jan.  6,  1794." 

tioufly 
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tioufly  followed,  to  which  I  muft  invariably 
adhere,  and  to  which  too  I  am  led  by  a 
comparative  view   of  the   enlarged  policy 
and  enlightened  underftanding  of  that  per- 
fon  who  originally  ftepped  forward,  in  de- 
fiance of  calumny,  and  in  defpite  of  tem- 
porary unpopularity,    to   fave  his  country 
from  this  mafs  of  calamity.     It  would  ill 
become  me,  who  confider  the  friendfliip  of 
Mr.  Fox  as  the  honour  of  my  private  life, 
and  a  fleady  adherence  to  his  political  prin- 
ciples to  be  the  fole  merit  of  my  public  cha- 
racter, to  ftate  to  you  what  might  be  con- 
ceived to  arife  from  perfonal  predilection, 
or  a  partial  political  opinion.     I  feel  no  he- 
fitation  however  in  referring  it  to  your  own 
wifdom  to  decide,  in  calling  upon  every  in- 
dividual, from  the  prince  to  the  peafant,  to 
determine,  after  a  due  confideration  of  the 
refpecYive    conduct   of  the   prefent   Mini- 
jftry,  and  of  that  great  ftatefman,  whether 

the 


the  talents  requifite  to  fave  the  country 
are  to  be  found  in  the  enlightened  wifdom, 
in  the  capacious  mind  and  the  prophetic 
fpirit  of  Mr.  Fox,  or  in  the  miferable  po- 
licy, the  time-ferving  expedients  and  wretch- 
ed fubterfuges  of  the  prefent  Cabinet. 

\_ 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
you  the  fources  of  my  political  action  at  an 
sera  that  may  truly  be  faid  to  be  not  only 
big  with  the  fate  of  this  country  but  of  the 
civilized  world.  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  on  which  the  Revolution 
in  France  happened ;  to  eftablilh  that  the 
deadly  malady  of  funding  was  the  difor* 
der,  an  annual  deficit  of  nearly  three  mil- 
lions the  complaint ;  and  that  in  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  patient  an  awful  and  tre- 
mendous leflbn  to  furrounding  kingdom? 
is  given ;  a  convincing  proof  that  in  public 
communities,  as  in  individual  inftances, 
8  « the 
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u  the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
I  have  attempted  to  point  out  to  you,  that  the 
various  component  parts  of  the  old  regime 
in  France  naturally  led  by  progreffive  fteps 
to  the  fituation  in  which  they  now  ftand ; 
and  a  reference  to  the  paft  experience  of 
hiftory,  a  knowledge  of  the  fufferings  they 
at  prefent  endure,  might  not  improbably 
lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  independent  of 
our  interference  a  revulfion  may  happen, 
when  individual  fecurity  will  be  eftablifhed, 
and  property  duly  protected. 

It  has  been  my  wifh  to  repel  ihe  libellous 
infmuation  of  the  probability  of  a  fimilar  re- 
volution happening  in  this  country.  Unlefs 
the  oppreflion  of  the  government  be  as 
great,  and  our  financial  refources  as  -ex- 
haufted,  the  pofition  is  abfurd.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  fhew,  that  no  wife  policy  led 
us  to  depart  from  our  original  fyftem  of  neu- 
trality, 


trality,  that  private  intrigue  occafioned  it* 
and  that  public  calamity  has  attended  it.  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  evils  attending 
the  fchifm  artfully  created  in  the  Whig  party, 
and  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  the  impolicy  of 
in  future  confiding  in  Minifters,  by  a  refe- 
rence to  their  paft  conduct. 

One  fubje£t  I  have  however  carefully 
avoided  entering  on.  The  management  of 
the  interior  policy  at  home  forms  indeed  a 
ftriking  feature  in  the  hiftory  of  the  prefent 
day.  We  have  feen  the  mild  practice  of  the 
Britifh  law  departed  from  ;  obfolete  ftatutes 
reforted  to  for  temporary  purpofes  ;  and  tem- 
porary conftructions  attempted  to  be  given 
to  known  and  defined  laws ;  much  of 
the  friendly  intercourfe  and  relation  that 
fubfifted  between  the  wealthy  and  the  indi- 
gent (the  beft  cement  to  the  ftability  of  our 
conftitution)  broken  down  ;  the  fympathe- 

tic, 
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tic  fpirit  of  confidence  and  afFedion  that 
reigned  in  the  breads  of  all,  annihilated.  A 
fyftem.  of  efpionage  *  has  ipread  abroad  a 
univerfal  feeling  of  jealoufy  and  doubt :  the 
affertion  of  confpiracy  has  divided  and  dif- 
jointed  the  beft  energies  of  our  country. 
The  character  of  the  nation  has  been  ca- 
lumniated, the  fpirit  of  the  people  belied 
and  blafphemed.  On  this  however  at  the 
prefent  moment  it  might  .be  improper  to 
dwell.  The  impending  trials  will  deter- 
mine much.  Thank  God  !  the  lives  of  our 
countrymen,  and  our  beft  interefts,  are. 
finally  to  be  confided  to  the  folid  judgment 
and  impartial  decifion  of  an  Englifh  Jury. 

*  It  is  moft  fingular,  that  to  defcribe  the  fyftem  of  the 
prefent  day,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  French 
ter.m.  To  fuch  a  fyftem  Engliflimen  have  been  fo  little 
accuftomed,  that  there  is  not  even  a  word  in  their  lan- 
guage to  convey  the  idea. 

A  I  have 
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1  have  now  completed  my  original  inten- 
tion :  and  if  I  have  defeated  the  calumnious 
infmuations  that  have  been  thrown  out  5  if 
I  have  {hewn  plainly  and  intelligibly  the 
principles  I  have  acted  upon,  my  object  is 
effected.  If  my  language  has  been  ftrong,  it 
appears  to  me  to  fuit  the  nature  of  the  times. 
I  entertain  no  perfonal  animofity  againft 
any  man;  political  conduct  is  the  only  fource 
of  my  attack.  I  look  not  for  applaufe,  nei- 
ther do  I  apprehend  cenfure ;  for  I  know 
my  purpofe  to  be  honeft,  and  the  execution 
muft  neceflarily  be  fuch  as  might  reafonably 
be  expected  from  One  who  has  now  cer- 
tainly for  the  firft  time,  moft  probably  for 
the  laft,  endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention 
of  his  conftituents  or  his  countrymen. 

London, 
Nov.  ift,  1794. 

FINIS. 
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